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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MouSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUaT BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY. FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Gathe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 

J) AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Nexson Lee's Christmas Pantomime, 

Ethardo’s wonderfal performance, and all the other ful ts, Palace 

warmed, and brilliantly illuminated until Seven o'elock.—Admission, Half-a-Crown; 
Children, One Shilling; or Free by New System Guinea Season Ticket. 





‘ Price 3d., by post, 4d., 
THE 


CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD ALMANACK FOR 1866 


Containing, with other useful information, Hints and Rules for the Formation and 
M t of Church Choirs ; the Musical Record for the Year 1865; List of the 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Con- 
hk.) ductor,-Mr,. Costa, * On Friday next, January 19th, Handel's Oratorio, Samson. 
Subscription Concert; principal vocalists—Miss Banks, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr, 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Weiss. The orchestra on the most complete and 
extensive scale available in Exeter-hal!, numberiog nearly 700 performers. Num- 
bered Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Reserved, Area, or Gallery, 5s. Open from 10 till 6 o’clock, 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his new song, “ Airy 
Fairy Lilian,” at Westbourne Hall, Jan. 22nd; Clapham, 23rd; Leeds Castle, 
Slst; Maidstone, Feb. 8th; Canterbury, Feb, 12th,—128, Adelaide Road, N.W. 








R, J. LEVY is now on. his return to London, after a 

most successful tour in the United States, where his performances on Distin's 

atent Light Valve Cornets was characterized by all'the American papers as some- 

thing wonderful, Engagements arranged by H. Distix, Military Musical Instru- 

ment Manufacturer, 9 and 10, Great Newport Street, London, W.C. ; or by Mrs. 
Levy, 27, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square. 


R. EDMUND ROSENTHAL (baritone) will sing at 

the “Saturday Evening Concerts,” Glasgow, Jan 13th; Greenock, 15th, and 

at Glasgow, Jan. 20th, At liberty, after Jan, 20th, for Opera, Concerts, etc.— 
Address (to that date), care of J, Aiguiz, Esq., 18, Renfield, Street, Glasgow. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beneprct’s Popular 
Variations on ‘The Carnaval of Venice” at Peckham, Feb. 6, 
Londun, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 68, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 














\W ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales—will ‘continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 





MISS BERRY. 


Miss BERRY requests that all communications relative 


to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MR. AGUILAR. 


R. AGUILAR begs to announce his removal from 
Westbourne Square to No. 17, @LOUCESTER CRESCENT, HYDE 
PARK, W.—January, 1866. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 
Me RICHARD CO. LEVEY (Paganini Redividus) begs 


to announce that all letters will in future find him at his new address, 16, 
Moreton Place, St. George's Square, Pimlico, London, ll offers kindly solicited 
at least Four Weeks in advance. 


REAT NOVELTY FOR THE BALL ROOM !— 

The Aldbury Waltz, March, and Galop, dedicated to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., 

-—— ga room they were composed, by Emity E. Armsrrone, Post Free 
aps, 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 


MADAME W. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Pianist to Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 
LESSONS ON THE. PIANOFORTE, 
61, Ordnance Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 














Principal Churches in London, with Description of Service used in each, ete,, eta, 


THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 


Is published on the First of Every Month. Subscription, 4s. per annum; Post Free. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








WILD HIS-STORY.—Ay I:iustratep Comic Caant 
By Cuartes HAL. 

“There is no such a thingas Chants.”"—Zdinburgh Review. ‘ Finest moral out,.”"— 
Educational Monitor. ‘I take it."—Philosophical Mother. ‘1 chants it."—Popular 
Singer. ‘The illustrations are quite worthy of anybody."—Fine Aris Register, 
“This song ought to immortalize its composer."—That's Hall. 

Hopwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will leave Town about the 


middle of February, to fulfil her engagements in Scotland. Letters, respect- 
ing engagements en route, to be addressed to 15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, S. 








Now Ready, price 4s., 
L. ENGEL'S NEW SONG, 


THE TIME IS COME. 
(Chanson de Victor Hugo.) 
Sung by 
SIGNOR GARDONI. 
The English Words by Patcrave Simpson, 
London: Dowcan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


UST PUBLISHED, “SO CHE PER. GIOCO.” 


Barcarotts. The poetry by Msrasrasio. The Music by ADoL¥o Ferran, 
and “ My home is on the mountain.” The poetry by Jassica Ranxix. The music 
by ADoL¥o Fannani, price 3s. each. 

London; Douncas Davisow & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION, 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
BALLAD, 
Written and Composed by WeLtinaton GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 

For simplicity and beauty of melody and words, “NO ROSE WITHOUT A 
THORN” will stand the test with. any song of modern days—with professor and 
teacher it has become an established favorite, 

London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


JESSICA RANKIN’S NEW SONG, 
“THE CRYSTAL CAVE” 


Written and Composed by 
JESSICA RANKIN 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcax Darvisox & Co., 244, Regent-street, 
Where may be obtained, “ It was only a dream,” by Jessica Ranxry, price 3s, 


NEW SONGS BY FRANK 


“My Early Home,” ballad, poetry by Alfred Waymark, . 
“ Life's Seasons,” song, poetry by Robert Southey . . 
“ Whither art thou roaming,” ae Pa a ee 
“A Thousand Miles from Thee,” .  . 


London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, 
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HERMANN EHISOLDT'’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL COMPOSITIONS, 


“WINGED STEPS.” 


Mazurka de Concert. Price 4s. 
“ This beautiful Mazurka faithfully Iustrates its poetical title.” 
Also, by the same Composer, 


“PLAYFUL NAIADES.” 


Caprice de Concert. Price 4s, 


PLAYED BY MADLLE. MARIE KREBS. 
‘« A Sparkling and very Charming Piece.” 


CZERNY’S 24 INDISPENSABLE 
STUDIES, 
Carefully Revised and Fingered by 
HERMANN EISOLDT 
(Or DrespEN). Price 10s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the most important works for Students of the Piano- 
forte ever published.” 





LONDON: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW EDITION. 
THE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





AyD 
Passages on the Various Modes of Touch, 


WIth 
Advice as to the Proper Mode of Practising; 
ALSO 
Short Preludes in the Form of Chords, Arpeggioed in each key 


So that a Pianist may play a Prelude before any piece of music of whatever 
character—(gay, lively, quick, or slow). 


CALCULATED FOR 


PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT. 
BY e 


Ww. H. HOLMES. 
Price 5s. 
eaten Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 








“* THE SONG OF MAY” - - -30 

‘WHEN THOU AND | LAST PARTED ” 3 0 

“LOVED AND LOST” - - - - -30 
And his last Composition, 

“THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE” - - -30 


London: Duncan Davison aud Co., 244, Regent-street, 





Published this day, handsomely illustrated 


“WHAT SWEET BLOSSOMS SHALL WE GATHER.” 


The poetry by B, S. Monrcomerr, 
+The Music by 
E. L. HIME. 
Price 3s. 





: London's Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W 








DOWN & PARRY'S 
Helv any Popular 


Dance Music 


QUADRILLES, 








AS 








THE HAPPY HOME C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
THE ORIENTAL . C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
THE BANTING . . ©. H.R. Marriort 4 0 
THE CALEDONIAN . C. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 
THE IRISH P C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY H. S. Roserts 40 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY 

LANCERS F . H.S. Roperts .40 
THE SAMBO : . J. PRIDHAM .30 


WALTZES, 


THE “SING, BIRDIE, SING,” C. H. R. Marrrorr 4 0 
On Ganz's popular Song. 

THE PUNCH AND JUDY C.H.R. Marrtorr 4 0 

THE WOOD NYMPH ._.._ OC. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 

THE ALPINE J. PRIDHAM .40 


POLKAS, 


THE JOLLY DOGS . C. H.R. Marriorr 
THE ORGAN GRINDER C.H. R. Marriorr 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY C. H.R. Marruiorr 


THE “ORPHEUS” C. H. R. Marriorr 
On Orrensacn’s popular “ cH aux Enfers.” 


THE BACCHUS . H. R. Marrior 


THE TREBELLI . HeEnRI RovusBier 
, Polka Mazurka. 


GALOPS. 


THE JOLLY DOGS . C. H.R. Marrtorr 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY C.H. R. Marriorr 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT SvepuHen Jarvis 


-« 


3 
8 
8 


ooo 





All the above are splendidly Illustrated in Gold and 
Colours, by the first Artists of the day. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE, 
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REVIEWS. 


The Favorite Airs from Meyerbeer’s new opera, L’Africaine,” 
arranged for the pianoforte, as solos and duets—by WILLIAM 
Hurcuins Cauiccerr. (CHAPPELL AND Co.—Boosey AND Co.) 


We have here, in a compendious shape, nearly all the choicest 
melodies from an opera as luxuriant in tune as any opera that bears 
the name of Meyerbeer. For amateur pianists, who have no leisure 
to make themselves acquainted with the complete work, this collec- 
tion of many of its most salient parts—che plums, as it were, 
picked out of the pudding—will be most acceptable. The solo and 
duet arrangements are equally well adapted for the purpose, being 
comparatively easy to play. Mr. Callcott kas evinced his accus- 
tomed boldness in curtailing and transposing, where to curtail and 
to transpose seemed to him advisable, and has so studiously com- 
pressed the orchestral accompaniments that each successive piece 
becomes more or less of a ‘‘ song without words,” the chief objection 
to which is its extreme brevity. ‘The only fault we think it neces- 


sary to point out occurs in Book 2, where Mr. Callcott has taken 
the liberty to ‘‘ harmonise ” the celebrated unison interlude for the 
last scene; and this he has done in a very peculiar style, as for 
example (bars 3, 4, 5, 6, 7):— 
| ~~ as J SK, 
4 — y- -| pee asta a 2S 
eo 
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nd again for example (bars 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) :— 
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We grieve to say it, but nothing could be worse. Let this one 
page, however, be put aside, and the rest may be fairly recom- 
mended to dilettanti performers on the piano. 


Overture to the opera, ‘ L’Africaine,” for the pianoforte—by G. 

MEYERBEER. (Boosey AND Co.—CuapPeELL AND Co.) 

This is the foreign arrangement of the introduction (it can 
scarcely be called an overture) to the first scene. Nothing could 
be better. 

Two Grand Marches from the “ Africaine.” (Same publishers.) 


Here, again, we have the foreign arrangements of the charac- 
teristic and splendidly worked out Marche Indienne, and the more 





solemn but not less admirable Marche Religieuse, both as original 
as anything by Meyerbeer. Nothing more effective than thesa 
arrangements could possibly be desired. They appeal, moreover, 
to a somewhat more advanced style of playing than the “ favorite 
airs” of Mr. Callcott, and not their least recommendation is that 
(allowing for the omission of the coda in the first) they appear 
precisely as they stand in the score, not a bar being omitted from 
either march. One or two engraver’s errors, however, are worth 
setting right in the next edition. 


Marche Indienne (‘ L'Africaine”), transcrite pour piano—BRINLEY 
Ricuarps. Melodie symphonique (ibid), arrangée pour piano 
(ibid). 

Fantaisie sur Vopera, ‘‘ L’Africaine."—Rexé FAVARGER. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘ L)Africaine.”—Madame 
Oury. 

Inez’s Song, “* Del Tago sponde addio” (L’Africaine ”), transcribed 
Jor the piano—by GEORGE Forbes. 


Beauties of the “* Africaine,” two fantasias for the pianoforte—by 
W. Kuue. 
(Same publishers.) 


A new opera, without passing through the hands of some of our 
popular pianoforte “ transcribers,” can hardly be said to have 
accomplished all that is expected of it. The fantasias before us 
are as good as such things generally turn out. Mr. Brinley 
Richards, in his first essay, has worked upon the coda (‘‘ Entrée des 
Guerriers”) of the Marche Indienne (omitted elsewhere), and has 
made on the whole a piece as spirited as it is brief. In his second 
he has fantasised the unison wed m0 (why “ mélodie symphonique?”) 
effectively enough—prefacing it with an introduction, of which a 
snatch from the Manchineel scene is a feature ; transposing it into 
E flat; harmonising it where convenient, after hisown fashion, 
where inconvenient leaving it in unison; and interpo'ating 
arpeggios, up and down, a /a Thalberg, sparingly, but in the right 
place. ‘The fantaisie of M. Favarger is a potpourri of which we 
can attempt no description. Among other things he has turned 
the famous unison phrase of the Inquisitors (“‘ Dieu que le monde 
révére””) into a polonaise—three-four time instead of common. M. 
Favarger’s pieces, however, have always the recommendation of 
being showy without being at all difficult to play ; and the present 
instance forms no exception to the comfortable rule. Madame 
Oury, on the contrary, is not only always brilliant, but almost as 
invariably difficult. She writes for pianists of the first-class— 
‘* virtuosos,” indeed, and the grand fantasia before us is one of the 
most spirited, graceful and effective that has ever proceeded from 
her pen. Mr. George Forbes has constructed a very neat and 
pleasing bagatelle out of the charming romance of Inez; and both 
the pieces of Herr Kuhe are excellent of their kind, gratefu! to 
play and useful to teach. But why “ Beauties ?” 





Mr. Tom Houter, whose renown as a tenor singer is spreading far and 
wide, is the son of the Rev. F, W. Hohler, Rector of Winstone and of 
Colesborne, in this county, himself known to the musical world as 
the author of many popular songs, among which may be named the 
famous ‘“ Follow, follow, over mountain.” As a Gloucestershire man, 
enumerating among his friends and acquaintances most of our county 
families, Mr. Tom Hohler will doubtlessly receive a warm welcome on 
the occasion of his visit to Cheltenham on the 21st instant, on which 
day he is announced to appear, with other celebrities, at a concert to 
be given at the Assembly Rooms. As a vocalist, Mr. Hohler stands at 
the head of his profession, and is destined to fill the place occupied by 
poor Giuglini. It may not be uninteresting to our readers to learn 
that Mr. Hohler held for some time an appointment in the Civil 
Service, which, however, he resigned on becoming Private Secretary 
to the Earl of Dudley, that well known musical-amateur and patron of 
art. At his instigation the young tenor proceeded to Italy, where he 
pursued his musical studies under the celebrated maestro Romani. Mr. 
Hohler has since sung in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, ever gain- 
ing the greatest honour and renown, and on his return to England has, 
we are told, been engaged at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
for the ensuing season. We wish our gifted countryman all the suc- 
cess possible, which, however, is insured by his merit, prospects, and 
— all of which are of the highest character.—Chelienkam 

més, 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 


I will commence with a few words describing the object and 
justifying the appearance of these pages. ‘Io present the world 
with a picture of the life and actions of a man, when he to 
whose memory it is dedicated has scarcely been taken from his 
earthly home, and while our grief at his loss, like a recent 
wound, is still bleeding, may strike one person as precipitate; a 
second, as impertinent ; and a third, as evidencing want of feeling. 
But what is done by the painter or the sculptor, who fixes, by a 
sketch or a cast, the transfigured features of him who is just dead, 
in order to preserve for his contemporaries and for posterity the 
spiritual expression of a beloved face, may also be permitted to one 
who, in mind, and with the warmest affection, accompanied, step 
by step, during the greatest and most important part of his career, 
him we now mourn; who, in the case of most of his productions 
in the domain of art, was present, and frequently one of those who 
tried and executed them ; who was fortunate enough to be often 
brought into personal contact with him; and who, for that very 
reason, while weeping by his deathbed, felt the more bitterly the 
immense loss the world had sustained. Many others are certainly 
in a similar position, and I will not question the right of a single 
individual among them to communicate and preserve for the 
benefit of his contemporaries his views and experience, though to 
several may be applied the words: ‘* Many are called but few are 
chosen.”” Whoever feels the mission within him, let him fulfil it, as 
he certainly will fulfil it. But the author of these pages considered 
that he had, at least, such a mission: gratitude, solicitude, and 
early intimacy with the person to be described, encouraged him to 
take up the stilus for the purpose of at once producing a written 
memorial of the Deceased. ‘The feeling of profound gratitude for 
so many hours of inspiration.and pleasure due to the works as 
well as to the amiable individuality of the Master, he certainly 
shares, as far, at any rate, as gratitude is concerned, with countless 
numbers ; but, perhaps, it is not given to everyone to express this 
gratitude, and any one doing so in the name of the many will 
satisfy a deeply felt want of their hearts. The author’s anxiety 
urged him to haste, because he feared that, in an age so fond of 
writing as the present, a number of biographical sketches would be 
issued (as they certainly will be) and, far removed from original 
sources of information, would accept many fresh errors in addition 
to those already existing, a fact, among others, already pretty 
plainly proved by the incorrect date given, in Brockhaus’s 
Conversationsiexicon, Of the Composer's birth, and copied by 
numerous writers. As one nearly connected with the composer, 
the author considered it, therefore, all the more incumbent on him 
to contribute his share towards correctly fixing the facts. It 
was the easier for him to fulfil this duty, because, in doing so, he 
was, as he is enabled with gratitude to state, assisted with oral 
and written information contributed by several of the most 
intimate friends and companions in art of the Deceased. Finally, 
also, his thorough acquaintance with the subject encouraged 
the author to publish a separate work. Four years ago, he 
sent to one of our most widely-circulated periodicals, though, 
it is true, without the slightest presentiment of the loss so soon 
to be sustained by the world, a long contribution towards the 
biography and character of the great artist. But this sketch 
appears to have escaped the notice of many of Mendelssohn's 
admirers aad friends, only because, perhaps, they did not look for 
an article of the kind in the periodical in question. The author 
needs, therefore, simply to continue his edifice upon the ground 
then ees and does not scruple to repeat, even word for word, 
a great deal, because he does not see why he should now cast in 
another mould what, at that time, struck him as truthfully and 
pertinently put, and because the facts, as well as the written and 
verbal statements propagated by others concerning the composer 
when living, remain the same even though he is now gone. 

The aim of these pages is, therefore, no other than to place in 
the light of grateful respect a true picture of the life and actions of 
the Deceased, in the light of that respect to which he was so justly 
entitled from all his contemporaries who knew him and his works. 
These pages bear the inscription: A Memorial for his Friends, 





* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampapius. Translated 
expressly for The Musical World by J. V. Bripcemay. 
interdicted). 


(Reproduction 








because they are reminiscences emanating from the heart of a friend, 
and as such are intended to be received. 
And so 
‘“‘Nehmt denn hin, ihr schdnen Seelen,” 
(unfortunately I cannot, on this occasion, add 
“Froh die Gaben seiner Kunst ;”) 
kindly accept, all of you, who loved so much to bask in the rays of 
his genius, the simple gift of a heart, which, like your own, beats 
warmly and sincerely for the kindly man and for the great artist ; 
of a mind which so frequently derived, from the Master's magnifi- 
cent works, the most welcome nourishment ; strength in days of 
sorrow ; and the noblest consecration of its own efforts and deeds. 
Could these lines piace before your eyes, truly and vividly, the 
likeness of the great Deceased, the dearest wish of the author would 
be fulfilled, 


At the death of a citizen who has deserved well of the common- 
weal, his native town and his native land mourn his loss; when a 
rince, who has been mindful of his sovereign duties, is gathered to 
bis fathers, his people lament ; but when a king in the realms of 
mind returns to the throne of eternal light, the genius of the age 
sadly lowers;to the earth its torch, while thousands and thousands 
of hearts, which glow for the Beautiful, tremble with profound 
grief; thousands and thousands of eyes, heavy with tears, gaze, 
with melancholy longing, after him who has departed. Such is the 
sorrow into which the early death of Felix Mendelssohn has 
plunged Germany, nay, the whole civilised globe, for with him 
the last classical spirit of the great epoch in the civilisation of 
Germania, has fled from its earthly tenement. But just as Pro- 
vidence blessed him while living, in as much as it left him no 
combat more, save that of the creative struggle, never self-satisfy- 
ing, in his own breast, so is happiness with him and even with us, 
now, too, that he is dead. This is the case,’not because he had at- 
tained the highest pinnacle of his fame, and thence soared into the 
land of the Blessed (for who would venture to assert that, even 
though that pinnacle had been attained, God could not have granted 
him the power of creating something even greater, something even 
more magnificent than his previous efforts), but because the time 
appears past, when Germany made no account of her great minds ; 
when even a Beethoven, a Mozart, and a Schiller, lived in unknown 
indigence, so that not till after the lapse of generations, and even 
then not completely, was it possible to unfold to posterity the course 
of their life and the development of their powers. But Mendelssohn 
died upon an eminence where he could be seen by everyone ; 
in the midst of loving friends, and of numerous admirers ; in tha t 
city which possessed him longest within its walls, and loved him the 
most dearly; his life lies before us like an open book. ‘Therefore, 
just as it is our mission to administer worthily the intellectual 
egacy he has bequeathed us, so is it for us a special and a sacred 
duty to present our contemporaries and comer: | with a faithful 
picture of his life and deeds, and that is what will be attempted in 
the following pages. 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, son of Abraham Mendelssohn, a 
banker of repute, himself ing a taste for art, and grand. 
son of Moses Mendelssohn, the great philosopher, first saw the light 
at Hamburgh, on the 3rd February, 1809, in the house, still stand- 
ing after the great fire, behind St. Michael’s Church, where, by a 
kindly dispensation of Providence, his true friend and old com- 
panion in art, Ferdinand David, was born a year later. He was 
the second of four children: Fanny, the eldest; then himself ; then 
a brother, Paul; and then another sister,tRebecca. His mother, 
formerly Friulein Bartholdy, was a distinguished woman, watch- 
ing with intelligent love, the development of the boy, who, 
in consequence, remained attached with the greatest tenderness 
to her, as well as to his father, until the end of their lives. When 
he reached his third or fourth year, the family went to settle in 
Berlin. Under the fortunate star, which never, from his birth up- 
wards, allowed him to come into contact with what was common 
and ordinary in life, the boy’s wonderful talent was soon developed 
and matured. As early as in his eighth year, he played the piano 
with astonishing ease, and just as soon did he exhibit that delicate 
sense for musical citicism, the lynx’s eye, as Zelter calls it, by the 
aid of which “he discovered, one after the other, in the score of a 
searing Concerto by Sebastian Bach, six pure fifths, which he” 
(Zelter) “would, perhaps, never have found out,” and that mar- 
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vellously sensitive ear which immediately detected, amidst the might- 
iest masses of sound, the fact of a single instrument, or human voice 
being out of tune; at the same time, he exhibited a power and 
fertility of productiveness highly unusual at his age. Zelter, the 
old musical masonic master, and Ludwig Berger, the simple and 
genuinely German composer, were his first instructors for compo- 
sition and the.piano. Zelter said that Mendelssohn, when only 
twelve, was his best pupil, and the accounts he gave Gothe of the 
boy’s progress are as many proofs of the continually increasing 
and warm interest he took in him, though that interest was some- 
times manifested in rather strong expressions, and even in treatment 
too strict and rough, perhaps, for the boy’s finely strung disposition. 
‘The greatest blessing which resulted for Mendelssohn from these 
accounts was, indisputably, the intimate footing on which they 
gradually placed him with Gothe. It was, decidedly, a most 
fortunate thing for him as a boy and as a young man to contract 
the closest relations with one of so great and sterling a nature 
as Gothe, and there can be no doubt that this circumstance contri- 
buted in no small degree to foster Mendelssohn’s feeling for all that 
was sound, classical, and genuine, as well as his contempt for 
everything petty, mediocre, and morbid. Whenever we are 
allowed to look into his posthumous papers, it will assuredly be 
most interesting to all lovers of the Beautiful to render themselves 
acquainted with the correspondence between him and Giéthe. For 
the present, we will content ourselves with gathering, from the 
letters of Zelter, and of Githe, some hints respecting the progress of 
the said relations that continued to grow gradually more and more 
intimate. After having several times mentioned Felix to Gothe, in 
such expressions as: ‘ ‘The youngster plays the piano like a devil,” 
or: ‘ Felix is still top-sawyer,” Zelter announced to Gothe in the 
autumn of 1821, the arrival of himself and pupil in these words : ‘* I 
should like to show my Doris and my best pupil your countenance be- 
fore I quit this world.” In the November of the same year, he really 
did introduce his beloved pupil to his old friend. After this, Géthe, 
at first preserving his cool, measured style, writes, on the 5th Febru- 
ary, 1822: ** Say a kind word to Felix, also, and his parents. Since 
your departure, my grand piano has been dumb; a single attempt 
to awake it nearly ended in a failure.’—But the bond once con- 
tracted was destined soon to be more firmly secured. Zelter 
continued to send accounts of the boy’s wonderful talent and 
fruitful industry, and Gothe’s interest grew stronger and stronger, 
in consequence. On the 8th February, Zelter wrote: 


“ Yesterday evening, Felix’s fourth opera, dialogue and all complete,* 
was performed among ourselves, There are three acts, taking, with 
ballet, about two hours and a half. ‘The work met with very 
fair success. For my poor part, I can scarcely overcome my astonish- 
ment that a boy, only just fifteen, should advance with such long 
strides. Everywhere do you find what is new, beautiful, and original, 
quite original. Intellect, flow, repose, harmony, entirety, dramatic 
effect. Massiveness, as from an experienced hand. Orchestra inter- 
esting ; not oppressive, wearying; not merely accompanying. The 
musicians like playing it, and yet it is not exactly easy. What is 
known comes and goes, not as if taken, but rather welcome and 
appropriate in the place it occupies. Liveliness, jubilation without 
haste, tenderness, delicacy, love, passion, innocence.—The overture is 
a strange thing. You think of a painter who flings a daub of color 
upon the canvas, spreads out the mass with finger and brush, till at 
length there comes to light a group, while you look and look in 
astonishment for a result, because what is true must happen.” 


In his somewhat brusque, but, at the same time, striking style, 
Zelter thus characterises the introduction of a grand leading 
theme, round which the multiplicity of musical ideas moves as in a 
concentric circle, a form, for instance, such as we perceive in the 
magnificent overture to Die Hebriden. ‘It is true,” continues 
Zelter, ‘‘ that I speak like a grandfather who spoils his dson. 
I know very well what I am saying, and have said nothing which 
I could not prove. First, by plenty of approbation, which 
comes with most sincerity from orchestra-people and singers, 





* This was a comic opera in one act, entitled Der Onken aus Bos- 
ton, consisting of an overture and fourteen numbers, with ballet 
music, That a work of which Zelter—so severe a judge—speaks 
in such admiring terms should be suppressed by those in whom is 
invested the sacred trust of Mendelssohn's MSS. seems wholly in- 
explicable. Editor M. W. 





in whom we soon see whether coldness and dissatisfaction, or love 
and favor, move fingers and throats. You must know this sort of 
thing yourself. As*that mouth pleases that says agreeable things 
to any one; so does that composer, who places before the execu- 
tant what he can succeed in, and which he, enjoying himself, 
communicates to others. That alone is saying everything.” How 
often have these words of old Zelter everywhere since proved true! 
With what enthusiasm, for instance, did the singers, male and 
female, in Leipsic attend the rehearsals of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
and Lobgesang ; how indefatigable was the orchestra in overcoming 
the practical difficulties presented by his overtures, his music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream among other things! It is true 
that no one knew so well how, by jokes and seriousness, by good- 
natured praise and kindly blame, by the most delicate and yet 
easily intelligiblé hints, to aid in’overcoming these difficulties. 
(To be continued.) 

dilate 

MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Carnival has commenced, and at La Scala was inaugurated 
with Halévy'’s opera, L’Ebrea (La Juive), and the ballet, Cleo- 
patra. The opera has been successful, but the ballet is a mezzo 
Jiasco. 

On the 4th instant, Verdi's eternal J! Trovatore was produced 
with the following cast:—Manrico, Sig. Bignardi; Conte di Luna, 
Mr. Santley ; Azucena, Signora Borghese ; and Leonora, Madame 
Lafon. I need hardly say that it was a great mistake on the pait 
of the management to produce this worn out opera, which, how- 
ever powerfully dramatic and beautiful in parts, has been too 
much heard, and will not do in the Carnival season at La Scala. 
You will not be surprised to hear that our great English baritone, 
Mr. Santley, was the hero of the festa, and certainly he did have a 
most triumphant success—a success unparalleled under the circum - 
stances of the case, viz., that all his companions fell, and I feel 
certain will not be heard of again at the La Scala. I consider the 
success of our Englishman three-fold, from the fact that he came 
here with a great English reputation, and the public assembled in 
the theatre (which was crowded to the ceiling) with the intention 
of judging him severely ; but he passed the ordeal, and by his 
sterling talent, glorious voice, and magnificent artistic qualifications, 
he beat down every obstacle, and in the highest circles I have heard 
him pronounced one of the finest artists heard at La Scala for many 
years. In his aria in the second act, ‘* Il Balen,” which was listened 
to with the most profound attention, he was most enthusiastically 
applauded, and called forward four or five times amid unanimous 
applause. He sang the air magnificently ; his accent was perfect, 
his voice modulated to a nicety, and his phrasing large and grand. 
Mr. Santley was the only singer applauded throughout the opera, 
with the exception of Madame Lafon, who received slight applause 
after her adagio in the fourth act. Signor Bignardi, the tenor, 
has a fine powerful voice, but not the least idea of managing it, 
and, although he would be a fair artist for provincial theatres 
(where noise is thought more of than artistic acquirements), he can 
never come up té the standard of excellence required at La Scals. 
The prima donna has been a good artist, but her voice is much 
worn, and does not respond readily to the calls she makes on it. 
Of the Azucena, the least said the better. A gentleman sittin 
near me in the theatre made the remark that it was a most singular 
thing that in the most important theatre in Italy the only success- 
ful artist should be an Englishman!!! 

At the Radegonda they are doing fair business with I/ Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Lucia, §c. ; and at the Carcano 
Faust on been produced without success. I will send you a full 
account next week.—Yours faithfully, ARGUS. 

Borgo di Venezia. 





Mr. Levey, the celebrated cornet-player, is now on his return 
to England from America, and i: daily expected in London. 
His transatlantic successes have been recorded in the Boston Pos’, 
the Chicago Times, the Buffalo Daily Courier, the Cincinnati Co - 
mercial Journal and the New York Times. ‘The last named pap r 
goes even the length of calling Mr. Levey a “‘ miracle of a player.” 

Mapame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, it is said, has accepted an e:- 
gagement at the Italian Opera, Madrid, and will be due in tav 
Spanish capital in the beginning of February. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
(From the Pali Mall Gazette). 


The reform of the Royal Academy of Music is too important a matter 
to be dismissed in the brief paragraph in which we have already called 
attention to the question. Considering the vast influence of the musical 
art on the enjoyment of daily life, its aaa hers: and elevating influ- 
ence upon the poor, and fts importance as an expression of religious 
emotion, it is surprising that the position of its teachers should attract 
so little attention. ‘his singular indifference is probably due to the 
fact that so few men of the middle and upper classes have any practical 
knowledge of music, or were taught to sing or play while yet they 
were boys. Consequently, whatever may be their love for musical 
performances, and their conviction of the general importance of musi- 
cal cultivation, they feel themselves unequal to pronounce any sound 
judgment on proposed measures of musical reform, and content them- 
selves with the old lament that they were not taught music when they 
were young. Tosome such causes, too, is to be traced the doubt whether 
the supply of a musical education to embryo teachers is a thing with 
which Parliament, as representing the nation, is in any way concerned. 
Why should we pay for teaching boys and girls to fiddle or sing, it is said, 
any more than to make shoes or to bind books? What has the nation 
to do with the cultivation of fine voices or striking aptitudes for playing 
on the pianoforte? We might as reasonably, it is argued, undertake 
to setup a national academy for teaching young dancing masters or 
“ professors” of gymnastics, or fencing. The answer, however, is ob- 
vious and simple. ‘Che principle on which the nation is justified in 
taking up the question is identically the same as that on which it endows 
Regius Proffessorships at Oxford and Cambridge, and generally grants 
money for educational purposes for the benefit of rich as well as poor. 
Once grant the fact that the cultivation of music is a material element 
in human well-being and happiness, together with the principle that 
the State is called upon to assist in the work of education, and the 
establishment of a national Academy of Music follows as a matter of 
course. If the parents of boys and girls who are intended to live by 
teaching music cannot secure them a fit training, the loss is that of the 
whole nation at large. The fact that the parents of such children and 
the children themselves are incidentally benefited in no way does away 
with the additional fact that the nation at large is a gainer also. We 
do not make grants to poor schools for the benefit of the schoolmasters, 
but for the benefit of the children. And when in like manner we pay 
musical professors to teach other embryo musical professors, it is not for 
their sakes that we do it, but for our own. We see that the musical 
teaching power throughout the country, like the performing powers of 
players and singers, is at a very low ebb. From the Cathedral services 
and great oratorio performances down to the humblest attempt at 
drawing-room, or poor-school singing, the condition of English music 
is below mediocrity. Not one “ professor” out ofa dozen is in any sense 
of the worda real musician. In not one church in a dozen is the con- 
gregational singing endurable. There is nota single theatrical orchestra 
in all London which plays the accompaniments to songs and duets with 
a proper delicacy and finish. “English operatic singers, with very few 
exceptions, are a proverb for incapacity; mumbling their words, 


deficient in execution, soulless in expression, and as guiltless of 


“phrasing” in measured music as of declamatory life in recitative. 
Everywhere there is that same want of thoroughness, which indicates a 
deficiency in early education. 

When the Royal Academy was set up, enthusiastic but not far-seeing 
patrons imagined that they had devised a cure for all these evils. But 
the estanlishment has never won a name in the musical profession or 
outside it, and has never done anything to deserve a name. It has 
turned out one good composer, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and one eminent 
singer, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby; and that is all. All our best English 
singers and players were trained elsewhere. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. Thé management of the institution is scarcely to be called manage- 
ment, Nobody who teaches is properly paid, and nobody is properly 
supervised by anybody. The whole affair shuffles on, as it were, of its 
own accord, in an inconvenient house in a street leading out of Hanover- 
square, of very questionable character as to the persons who at times 
make it their promenade. With all this the musical teaching given is 
far from cheap. ‘The professors who teach, or who profess to teach, but 
are given to teaching by deputy, are understood to be moderate in 
their charges. Nevertheless the average cost of each pupil is about £45 
a year—an enormous sum, more than the cost of tuition at many colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and doubly enormous when the very unsatis- 
factory quality of the teaching is taken into account. During the 
year 1864 the mere management of the Academy, including rent, 
salaries of secretary, librarian, &c., exclusive of the payment of teachers, 
amounted to more than £950. There are now only seventy-two 
pupils; so that each of the pupils costs £13 a year, in return for the 
use of the rooms and music Edonaion to the institution; while the cost 
of tuition is wholly paid by the pupils themselves. And all this is exclu- 





sive of the personal clothing, board, and lodging of the pupils, with 
which the Academy has nothing to do—a regulation, indeed, which is 
about the most sensible arrangement that exists in connection with the 
whole aftair. 

Considering, then, the present social position of the ordinary musical 
professor, and the average income that he earns by his labours, it is 
clear that any real advance in his training must come from the Govern- 
ment of the country. ‘The system that has been adopted in reference 
to schools for general education must be adopted for the education of 
musicians. We want a Kneller Hall, as it used to be in London; a 
normal school, as it is now the fashion to call such things, adapted to 
the peculiarities of the special case. The Paris Conservatoire furnishes 
a model, whether for more or less exact imitation, or as an illustration 
of the principles on which we ought to act in England. It supplies a 
pertectly gratui‘ous education to 600 pupils, and every year presents a 
gift of £40 to the ten most distinguished students, Vacancies are filled 
up by candidates after a strict examination, including a trial of that 
sight-singing which the pupils of our Royal Academy never learn at all. 
Three times a year the students are examined, and those who show no 
promise are dismissed. The juries who decide on these and other 
question of proficiency are eminent musicians, unconnected with the 
Conservatoire, which is administered by one single director. ‘The pupils 
come from all parts of France, and their parents pay the whole expenses 
of their board, lodging and clothing. 

Whether the British taxpayer can be induced to establish any such 
institution in London may reasonably be doubted. That very energetic 
and sanguine body, the Society of Arts, is busying itself very much 
about it at the present time, and they have appointed a committee of 
about a dozen of their members to collect information and opinions 
bearing on the subject. If the Government are induced to listen to 
their pleadings, it will probably be in connection with the general 
education of the poor, which undeniably demands the raising of the 
standard of average musical tuition throughout the country. As it is, 
the musical teaching in Government schools is grievously deficient, nor 
can it be materially amended while the general teachers are the only 
teachers of singing. Men and women may be admirable instructors in 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar, and yet be destitute of the natural 
gifts without which it is simply impossible to teach music. If the poor 
are to he civilized by the influence of the divine art, it must be by 
instruction from well qualified musicians. And these can only be 
created by some such institution as a central Royal Academy, unlike 
in almost all respects the present establishment in Tepterden-street, 
Hanover-square. 


[Is there no Royal Academician, or friend of the Royal Academy, 
to answer this?—D. Perers.] 








New Royatty Treatne (From an occasional contributor).—Under the 
spirited management of Miss Fanny Reeves, operetta still continues tv 
flourish in this pretty little theatre. On Saturday last a new work was 
presented for the first time, entitled Love's Limit, the music by Mr. 
Mallandaine, the libretto by Mr. Reece, author of Castle Grim, the 
burlesque of Prometheus, &e. The plot of the piece is based on the 
farce of Diamond Cut Diamond, cleverly adapted to the lyric stage. 
The dialogue is smart and effective, while the verses, especially in 
“Open thy casement, love,” and “The two wallets,” are creditable to 
the writer. Mr. Malandaine’s music is light and characteristic, and 
shows no inconsiderable acquaintance with the appliances of his art: 
the score is skilfully treated throughout, and, though perhaps not +o 
vocal as might be desired, is sparkling and effective. ‘The principal 
character, Cecile, a village maiden, was sustained by Madame d‘Este 
Finlayson, who added fresh laurels to her already well-merited reputa- 
tion. Miss Fanny Reeve’s Susanne was a genuine piece of comic 
acting. Mr. Elliot Galer as Pierre, a dashing serjeant, sang and acted 
in his usual style. Mr, Conel’s Jabot, the unfortunate suitor, and Mr. 
Bently’s Jacques, a humorsome comrade of Pierre, were both excellent. 
The piece was charmingly mounted, and the chorus and orchestra 
sufficiently effective, though in the latter a few more strings and less 
brass would be a decided improvement. 

The opera was followed by the burlesque of Prometh Consider- 
able liberties have been taken with the historic muse, bat where gods 
aid mortals love, laugh, dance and sing in celestial, terrestrial, or 
infernal regions, as stage exigencies may require, so mystic a matter as 
mythological accuracy may readily be glossed over, especially when it 
offers, as in the present instance, a plentiful yield of smart punning and 
laughable situations. Miss Fanny Reeves, as Prometheus, acts in the 
most fascinating manner, and sings charmingly. Miss Fanny Reeves is 
a great acquisition to our burlesque stage. The remainder of the 
parts are efficiently represented by the Misses Maitland, Burton, 
Rourke, &c., and Messrs. Bentley, Baildon, Hayes and Hughes. The 
manner in which both pieces are put on the stage is highly commend- 
able, and we congratulate Miss Fanny Reeves on the success of her 
enterprising management. 
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Sr. Pancras Caurcu.—The trustees of St. Pancras Church 
have secured the services of Mr. Henry Smart, the eminent composer, 
as organist of their church. This appointment has been made 
upon. the nomination of the Rev. Canon Champneys, the vicar. 
Although the formal election has only just taken place, Mr. Smart 
has been playing at St. Pancras for some weeks past, and his ac- 
companiment of a congregation of 2,500 singing in simple unison 
is wonderfully solemn and effective.— Times. 


Letcester.—(From a Correspondent) Handel's Judas Macca- 
beus was performed here on Monday evening by the New Philhar- 
monic Sosiety, under the direction of Mr. Nicholson. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Edmonds, Miss A. M. Clowes, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas and Mr. Sims Reeves. ‘The band and chorus numbered 
over 200 performers, and the oratorio was a —- success. ‘The 
room was crowded to excess and hundreds had te be refused ad- 
mittance. 


Master WILE Pare is about to commence a tour through 
Ireland, and plays at the Rotunda, Dublin, on the 22nd, 23rd, 
and 24th inst. 


Miss Mitty Pauwer, who has been rusticatin g in the Midland Coung 
ties, after her 200 performances in Arrah na Pogue, commences a brie 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on Monday, in her origina 
character of Eda in Laurence’s Love Suit. It is said that Miss Palmer 
is likely to re-appear in London iu the course of the ensuing season. 


Opera pit Camera.—(From an occasional contributor.)—Mr. German 
Reed's clever little troupe has just been on a highly successful tour to 
Windsor, Richmond, Gravesend, and Rochester, performing to large 
and enthusiastic audiences, Love wins the way, Jessy Lea, The Soldier's 
Legacy, Widow's Bewitched, and Too Many Cooks, concluding every evening 
with Ching-Chow-Hi. In the first four operas, Miss Robertine Hender- 
son, Miss Pitt, Messrs. Whiffin, Wilkinson and Cox appeared, and 
received well-merited applause. The piece de résistance, however, as at 
the Gallery of Illustration, has been Ching-Chow-Hi. Night after 
night well-filled benches and peals of laughter rewarded the efforts of 
the artists representing the Anglo-Scotch-Chinese. In consequence 
of the indisposition of fre. Shaw, the versatile Mr. Maccabe undertook 
the Emperor and gave an irresistibly comic delineation of the part. 
Of Madame d’Este Finlayson’s arch and graceful Pet-ping-sing noth- 
ing need be said. It had already been so highly commended in 
London that its success in the provinces was only what might have 
been predicted. The other parts—with exception of Mr. Gayner, a by 
no means competent substitute for Mr. Whiffin—were cleverly sustained 
by Messrs. Wilkinson, Cox, Howard, &c., as before. The accompani- 
iments were ably performed by Messrs. Sidney Naylor, Tomlin and 
Laurent. The pieces were mounted with Mr, German Reed’s custom- 
ary taste, and the result of the performances reflects much credit on 
his managerial tact and enterprise. 


Cuicnester.—On Tuesday last, January 9th, a musical performance 
of a refined and very attractive character, was given in the Assembly 
Rooms, by the highly accomplished pianist, Mrs. John Macfarren, 
assisted by a cultivated and naturally gifted young vocalist, in the per- 
son of Miss Robertine Henderson. ‘'he programme included selections 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Thalberg, Brissac, &c., and these, one and all, were 
rendered with 80 much finish, with such infinite grace and expression, 
as not only to rivet the attention, but fairly to captivate the feelings 
of the whole audience, who exacted of the fair executant the repetition 
of four morceaux of the attractive programme, Mozart’s lovely effusion 
“ Das Veilchen,” a brilliant fantasia on National Airs by Brissac, 
Macfarren’s song “I never knew my heart held fast,” and an old 
English ditty, The hall was well filled in every part, notwithstand- 
ing the inclement state of the weather. 

Sr. ALBANs.—(From a Correspondent).—An excellent performance of 
the Messiah was given in this town on tm dan. Ist. PThe principal 
artistes were Madame Rudersdorff and Miss Dresdil, being their first 
appearance at this town. The last mentioned lady has a fine voice, and 
bids fair to take a place ainongst the contraltos of the day. Her 
articulation is clear, her execution is good. We were not slow to 
detect a similarity of delivery with that of her tutor, who sang with 
tpiritand feeling asusual. The tenor, Mr. F. R. Walker, gave, “ Comfort 
ye” and “Every valley” with expression, whilst the bass, Mr, 
Hamilton, sang with ently the effect expected. The choral parts 
were well sustained, Mr. J. Tompkins being careful and efficient as 
conductor, Mr. R. Tompkins presided at the piano with great 
ability for one so young. The Hallelujah” concluded this most 


successful evening, which cannot fail to raise Mr. Tompkins in the 
estimation of amateurs. 





MADAME RUDERSDORFF is gone to Germany, to sing at two 
historical concerts, at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 


Mapute. Zetss.—This young lady might, but for the fact of 
Mad. Grossi’s having suddenly been taken ill, be at present as unknown 
to the Parisian public as she was three months since; she might, in a 
word, but for a lucky chance, have afforded to the few who were 
acquainted with her powers a proof of the truth contained in Gray's 
words: ‘‘Full many, &.” At present, she has really created a 
sensation among the Aabitués of the Théatre Italien in Paris. From 
the night she was so suddenly called upon to replace Mad. Grossi, as 
Azucena in JZ Trovatore, she has increased the favourable impression 
she then created. There can be no doubt she has made “a hit, a very 
palpable hit,” as Osric says in Hamlet. All the Paris papers are, for a 
wonder, unanimous, and concur in regarding her as a young artist of 
great promise. One of them says, “ Madlle. Zeiss is a mine of gold 
that has been discovered by the merest chance; she was engaged as a 
substitute in case of illness, but if she continues as she has begun, she 
will speedily eclipse those whom she was intended to replace only now 
and then.” Madlle. Zeiss has since appeared as the Abbé de Gondi, 
in Maria di Rohan, and confirmed the favourable opinion already enter- 
tained of-her. ‘I'he veteran Théophile Gautier remarks: ‘‘ La repri 
de Maria de Rohan a mis en lumiére un contralto superbe, Madlle. Zeiss, 
4 l’organe suave et puissant.” Nature has evidently done much for 
Madile. Zeiss. It now rests with herself permanently to attain, by 
study and perseverance, a high position on the lyric stage.—P.P. P. 


Greenock (From a Correspondent).—TheMusical Union’s New Year 
Festival (January 1st, 1866) consisted of Haydn’s Creation in the 
morning, and a miscellaneous concert in the evening (‘Town Hall). 
The solo singers were Miss Helena Walker, of Leeds, soprano; Mr. 
Herbert Bond, of the Royal English Opera, tenor ; and Mr. David Lam- 
bert, of Durham, bass. Miss Walker’s voice was very effective in 
“ With verdure clad;” Mr. Herbert Bond was successful with “In 
native worth ;” and Mr. David Lambert’s singing of * Now heaven in 
fullest glory shone,” and “ Rolling in foaming billows,” was excellent. 
The duets in the third part were excellently given by Miss Walker and 
Mr. Lambert. The band was limited, and not good; but the chorus 
was both good and numerous. Mr. Poulter, as organist, made up for 
the shortcomings of the band, and Mr. W. Patterson Cross was con- 
ductor. The evening concert was a great success. Miss Walker, in 
“ Within a mile” and “ Jenny of the Mill” wasencored. Mr. Lambert 
was encored in the “ Holy Friar,” and Wallace’s “ Bellringer.” The 
low E flat* at the end of the latter brought down the house. Mr. Herbert 
Bond, in “ Mary of Argyle” and « The Gathering of the Clans,” was 
loudly encored. The t songs by the choir were well sung, and 
several of them encored. Mr. Poulter was organist, and Mr. Gillies 
pianist. Mr. Patterson Cross conducted with ability, and to his 
training is mainly due the excellence of the choral force. The 
ball given by the Musical Union Committee to the members of the 
Union and their friends immediately after the evening concert (the 
seats being removed whilst tea, &c., was’served in the adjoining room), 
was a brilliant climax to the Greenock New Year's Festival. 





* Then Mr. Lambert must have transposed it half a tone lower.—D. Peters 


Margate (From a correspondent).—An amateur concert was given in 
the Assembly Rooms on Monday evening, in aid of the funds of the 
Artillery and Rifle Corps of Margate. The concert was under the 
especial patronage of the Mayor, Mr. George Yeates Hunter, the Earl 
of Mount Charles (Lieut.-Col. of the Royal E. K. Mounted Rifles and 
Colonel 1st Life Guards), Lieut.-Col. Harcourt and the officers of the 
Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers, Lieut.-Col. of the 4th Battalion 
Kent Rifle Volunteers, Major Cox and the officers of the Znd Cinque 
Ports Rifle Volunteers, Captains Wilkie, Sicklemore, Sankey and 
Sheridan, Lieutenant Crump, &c. The singers were Mrs. Francis 
Talfourd, Miss Swaby, and Messrs. Head, Rhodes and Bentham; in- 
strumentalists, Miss Grace Aguilar and Mr. Aguilar (pianoforte). Mrs. 
Francis Talfourd was the queen of the festival, and was tumultuously 
applauded in all her songs, and, indeed, never sung more delightfully. 

er first solo was Claribel’s pretty ballad, ‘ I cannot sing the old songs,” 
her second, Benedict's The Carnival of Venice.” ‘These vocal com- 
positions require very different kinds of foeing. but Mrs. Talfourd, 
who is equally skillful as a bravura and ballad singer, was equally 
successful in both, the latter being encored, when ‘‘ The lover and the 
bird” of Guglielmi was substituted. Miss Swaby displayed a nice 
soprano voice, and Mr. Bentham, an unknown tenor, sang ‘ The 
Message” and Donizetti’s “In terra sola,” the latter encored. The 
instrumental performances by Miss Grace and Mr. Aguilar were highly 
effective. The band, small but efficient, played a selection ftom 
Ernani and the Elisir d@Amore. Messrs. Aguilar and Nicholson 
conducted and accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. | 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


DIRECTOR—MR. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


The Director begs to announce that the 
EIGHTH SEASON OF THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
Will commence on 


Monday Evening, January 15th, 
With a Selection from the Worxs or Bgernovey. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in E fiat, Op. 74, No, 10—MM. Srravs, L. Rigs, H. Wess, 
Mee Me Sn oe ee ete es Se 
LIEDER KREIS—Mr. Sims Reeves ° A alias be Ae 
SONATA, in D, Op. 10, No 3, Pianoforte—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
PART II. 
SERENADE, in D major, Op. 8, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. 
Stnaus, H. Wess,andPaqce . . «.« «© eo e 
SONG, “ Adelaide "—Mr. Sims Reeves eine of attache 
SONATA, in A, Op. 12, No. 2, Pianoforte and Violin—Mr, FRANKLIN 
TaYtor and Herr Strats. . § ott hey a, OR 


Conpucror - - = - Mr. BENEDICT. 


Beethoven. 
+ Beethoven. 
« Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


Beethoven. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Avstty, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Kziru, Prowss, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and CuarpeLt & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbsult, LL.D. 
J, W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A.; Miss Sabilla 


Novello; &c. 
Price to Subscribers, 5s. 
Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 
TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original MusicaL Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden 
quare, N.W. 
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NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusicaL Wor pD is a 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComposErs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 











Erratus.—In a notice of the Epping Harmonic Society Concert, 
inserted in our impression of Dec. 22, for Miss Viola Friest, read 
«« Miss L. Viola Trust played some fantasias on the harp.” 
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(Continued from page 8.) 
HE fact is that, a year before the concert, the notorious Finan- 
cial Edict (** Finanzpatent ”) of 1811 had ruined the Koschak 
family as well as others, rendering Marie’s father so frightened and 





timid that he fell into a languishing state, which for four years 
confined him to his room and his bed, and of course incapacitated 
him from earning anything. 

Herr Preshern, a friend of the Koschaks, who was a rich mer- 
chant, married, but without children, of Trieste, offered to do what 
he could to advance so talented a young person as my Mother by 
adopting her and taking her on professional tours. Everything 
was ready ; even the box was packed up—when Mad. Koschak, in 
despair, flung herself on her daughter's neck ; was she to be left 
alone with her sick husband, and lose the only comfort of her old 
age! The girl's feelings could not withstand this mute appeal. 
Marie gave up the sole desire of her life, an artistic career ; she 
remained with her deeply afflicted mother till her Father's death, 
which occurred in the year 1814.* After the sad event she accom- 
panied her also to Krain, whither the widow now removed. 

But in the midst of all her sorrow and all her suffering, Mad. 
Koschak had one source of joy with her on her journey. Marie, 
who had previously refused to listen to any idea of marriage,f hal 
been betrothed shortly before leaving Gratz. She had not, how- 
ever, plighted her faith to a rich or aristocratic suitor, though severa] 
such urged their addresses on the handsome girl, many a one among 
them subsequently gaining reputation and honors in the domain of 
art, or in the higher branches of the government. On the con- 
trary, the only man who inspired her with such confidence as to 
induce her to unite her fate with his, was neither rich nor aristo- 
cratic, nay, at the time, he was not even independent. He was the 
son of a widow, belonging to the middle classes, and possessing only 
a moderate competence. He had studied at Vienna, and wished to 
practise as an advocate at Gratz. He was one of the numerous 
band of talented young men composing Schneller’s circle. Dr. 
Karl Pachler, for such was his name, was the brother of the Anton 
Pachler already mentioned, and was only four years older than his 
affianced. Though not a poet who sang her praises, and not a com- 
poser who dedicated to her his productions, he struck her, perhays 
for that very reason, as the worthiest of all her admirers. His 
clear understanding, his thoroughly manly and spirited disposition,t 
and, perhaps, his personal appearance, also, attracted her; we!] 
might the sorrowful and somewhat fanciful girl look upon him as 
the fittest supplement to her own existence, as the most certain sup- 





* According to the register of deaths, he died on the 16th February, 1814 
not, as the Sleiermdrkische Zeitung, New Series, 7th Year, Vol. I, P. 98 
(Gratz, 1842), and Wurzbach, copying it, says, in the year 1813. 

+ What my Mother and other persons have told me about this subject ix 
corroborated by a letter which my Mother wrote the 18th July, 1812, at 
Laibach, as she was returning home from Trieste, whither she had accompanied 
one of my uncles. In this letter she defends herself against her Mother, who, 
half angrily and half anxiously, had sent her a most remarkable letter, which 
is still in my possession. Among other things, Marie says: 

“The charge that I throw away every chance by refusing so many advan- 

tageous offers, does not quite apply to me. For though I have many such, 
there are always such obstacles and such considerations—I will talk them 
over and ask your advice personally. Our speedy removal, however, must be 
regarded as the greatest obstacle, since it will deprive me of the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the suitors, one of whom, just fancy, I never 
saw, while he only once caught a glimpse of me in the street at Trieste.” 
4. One of these suitors was a widower with two young daughters. He was 
oxceedingly fond of music, and, in honour of Marie Koschak, got up, at his 
house, a concert. Marie played till one o'clock, p.m., and so enchanted the 
guests, that she was obliged to continue till three in the morning, for the 
benefit of a “ smaller circle” who remained when the majority left.—Perhaps 
it was then that Herr Pieshern, whom I have already mentioned, conceived 
the notion of playing the part of a father to a young lady of such talent. 


¢ During their sorrowful sojourn in Krain, my Mother wrote, on the 9th 
May, 1815, from Sava to her friend in Vienna: ‘‘ Karl, whose firmer and 
more determined mind might be my support. and whose manly spirit might 
revive my sinking courage, ete.” Subsequently, when writing as a married 
woman, to the same friend, on the 20th July, 1818, she thus sketches her 
husband: “ He is. still the same good-humoured, happy man, trusting in 
fortune, or defying it.” 
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port of her future. It was decided that the marriage should take 
lace as soon as he had opened an office of his’own, and in some 
degree established himself. 

Before he had done this, three years elapsed, during which Marie 
continued uninterruptedly with her Mother. ‘They first resided at 
Sava, with a brother of her Mother's, and afterwards at Laibach, 
where she endeavoured to save the remains of her fortune by the 
aid of Dr. Wurzbach, father of Dr. Constant von Wurzbach, the 
librarian and editor of the Oestreichisches Biographisches Lexicon. 

Something which took place in the earlier part of the above 
period has come to my knowledge, and, though it has nothing to 
do with Marie’s musical talent, throws such a clear light upon her 
character, that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of mentioning it. 

Near the Sava ironworks stands the small market-town of 
Assling. One day—Sunday, I think, because otherwise the men 
in the ironworks would have been ready to lend their assistance— 
the place was seen to be in flames. Scarcely had my Mother per- 
ceived this than, though a young woman of only twenty, she ran 
off at the top of her speed to do what she could, and to incite 
others to do the same. She reached the spot out of breath and 
found half the population weeping in despair, but—looking on 
doing nothing. The other half, namely, the young and sturdy, 
had gone to a grand wedding at a neighbouring village; no one 
was left in the place but the old men and women, the children and 
the sick. When Marie arrived, only some of the houses were on 
fire. She addressed the crowd, but the unhappy creatures appeared 
stunned, petrified with fear She forced her way into the houses 
but the women could not find any keys, or said that the Jatter had 
been taken away by the men. The scene was one of confused 
running hither and thither, of purposeless hooting and halloaing, 
in the midst of which the crackling beams and rafters kept falling 
in, while no engine was to be found, or no one could be got to 
work it. The inhabitants beheld in the terrible tragedy before 
their eyes the harbinger of future misery. In this state of things 
Marie called to them, and told them to let the houses burn in 
Heaven's name if they chose, but, at any rate, to make some 
attempt towards saving their moveables. She seized in the nearest 
house threatened by the flames the first thing on which she could 
lay her hand, and sent it, by the children or the maids, iuto the 
fields outside the village. Her example, her courage, her resolution, 
produced their effect, as did, probably, her unexpect-d appearance, 
and she can hardly have been a perfect stranger, totally unknown 
to the people. In a word, they willingly put themselves under her 
orders. ‘The greyhaired priest was taken into the fields and placed 
comfortably in his chair, where he tremblingly repeated the 
prayers in his Breviary, while the inhabitants carried out their 
goods and piled them up around him, as round a natural centre. 
When the Absent returned at night, they found the village, it is 
true, in ruins, but nearly everything that was not a fixture save | 
by Marie’s advice and assistance. 

I have nothing to relate about her residence in Laibach, except 
that it was often clouded by legal proceedings and family mat- 
ters, and I doubt, therefore, her having had an opportunity of 
appearing in public. But she must have charmed private circles 
by her pianoforte-playing, for, when she had once more settled 
in Gratz and been married above a year, the Laibach Philhar- 
monic Society sent her their diploma which was dated the 15th 
October, 1817, and in which she was, in the most flattering terms, 
created an honorary member. 

Tt was on the 12th May, 1816, that Marie and the man she had 
selected were married in a little old church of the suburbs of Gratz- 

The event was marked, I may observe, by a touch of romance, 
which we should have expected from the bride rather than the 
bridegroom, though it was he who was the author of it. Whether 





he wanted to prevent the moment to which he had so long looked 
forward from gratifying gossiping curiosity ; whether he wished to 
save his bride’s mother, who had only just arrived, the trouble and 
expense of a wedding-feast; or whether, being in extra good spirits, 
he gave way to a sort of poetical rogueishness, is more than I 
know; all I can say is that he proposed that they should be 
married privately, and Marie instantly closed with the proposal. 
Dressed quite plainly, as if for an ordinary walk, did she appear 
with my Father before the altar ; an old Italian Abbate* performed 
the marriage ceremony, the only other persons present being the 
two witnesses, one of whom was Marie’s guardian, and the second 
my Father’s friend, Dr. Ignaz Werle, a son of whom afterwards 
married Schneller's daughter. Madame Koschak was quite as 
much astonished at seeing the two young people return as man 
and wife, as was Madame Pachler—to whom my Father had 
merely notified that he had invited a friend to supper—at behold- 
ing my Mother appear as her daughter-in-law. 

The two mothers, thus deprived of the usual ceremonials and 
festivities, were at first exceedingly affronted. They afterwards, 
it is true, were appeased, and the young pair moved into the 
second floor of the house belonging to the Pachlers. ‘The first-floor 
was occupied by Madame Pachler. Madame Koschak, a thoroughly 
good woman, visited her beloved Marie almost every day. She 
overwhelmed her daughter and her son-in-law with all sorts of 
little acts of attention, and greatly assisted her daughter in her 
domestic duties, so that the latter was enabled to devote her time 
to practising music, and pursuing the studies which she had re- 
sumed, for these had become a custom and a necessity for her. 
The birth of her only child, which took place in the third year of 
her marriage ; thé death of Madame Koschak two years afterwards, 
and the death of Madame Pachler two years after that, interfered, 
of course, with these artistic arrangements, and imposed upon my 
Mother, firstly : the task of bringing up, and partially educating, 
her son, and, secondly, of attending to household duties which 
were increasing every year. Just as she had once given herself 
up entirely to art, she now devoted herself to her child and to her 


home.t 
But from this short survey of a subsequent time I will now 


return to the point at which I interrupted my narrative. 

Thanks to their own worth, and the instrumentality of Schneller, 
who was on the most intimate footing of friendship with them, the 
young couple did not find it difficult to collect around them a 
distinguished circle of noble-minded, accomplished, or remarkable 
men, for guests did not, in those days, look for expensive refresh- 
ments, and Gratz, as we are all aware, is one of the cheapest cities 


in the monarchy. 
My Mother had now only one ardent wish: to be taken to 
Vienna to make Beethoven’s acquaintance. But this wish re- 


* Why this gentleman was selected instead of the regular priest I do not 
know, but it probably was because my Mother, as great granddaughter of a 
Herr von Paccassi—in all likelihood the Vienna Court architect, Baron 
Nicolaus von P.—always kept up a connection with numerous Italian relatives 
and friends ; this was the reason why, in her youuger days, she spoke Italian 
almost as fluently as she spoke German. Her great grandfather, Valentin 
Ruard, also, is said to have “been born in Italy. He was for a long time 
what was then termed a “ Niederl gsverwandter "—equivalent to the “* whole- 
sale dealer” of the present day—at Vienna. He subsequently retired to 
Sava, where he established extensive ironworks. 

+ In a letter written from Gratz to her friend in Vienna as far back as the 
9th April, 1827, my Mother says: ‘‘ My numerous household duties, which, 
since the death of my Mother-in-law, go on increasing from year to year; the 
education of my Faust, which, also, is extending as he grows older. and, with 
the sole exception of his writin lesson, is conducted by myself; then vis-ts, 
which, now and then, have either to be made or to be received, and a great 
deal more, that it would take too long to deseribe in detail, so engross my 
time, that I must, so to speak, steal the moments for my favonrite occupations. 
I frequently cannot get to the piano for weeks together, and for whole months 
have not a chance of reading.” 
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mained unfulfilled till the next year, however much my Father, 
who looked upon the journey as his wedding-trip, would have liked 
to satisfy it. Either the funds were not sufficient, or my Father 
could not leave his practice for so long. 

But, whatever, may have been the reason that the trip was thus 
postponed—and perhaps my Mother's frequent illness had some- 
thing to do with it—my Mother was put into communication with 
Beethoven before she went to Vienna, and it was her brother-in- 
law, Anton, whom she had to thank for this. 

( To be continued.) 








0) 
DISHLEIL PETERSIL MEDITATIONES. 
. 
HAVE just finished reading Mr. Montague Shoots letter from 
Paris, dated Jan. 3. Under the second column there is a foot- 
note, signed ‘‘ D, Peters,” to the following effect :— 

“Mr, Shoot is not quite correct.  Masaniello, taken from Auber's 
opera, and with a good deal of Auber’s music, was produced at Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre, some twelve years ago, as was also, at an earlier 
period, the same composer's Divu et la Boyadcre.” 

Mr. Shoot is rarely ‘ not quite correct ;” but why my name was 
appended to this foot-note I cannot imagine. I don't pretend to 
infallibility, but even if 1 were drunk with Falernian 1 could not 
possibly have displayed so stupendous an amount of ignorance. 
Masanicllo, as a ballet, was by no means produced at Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre ‘some twelve years ago.” ‘True, “ some 
twelve years ago” the opera itself was given, with M. Poultier as 
Masaniello, and the famous Malle. Monti as Fenella; but that is 
a very different affair, Le Dieu ct la Bayadére was never at any 
time produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, either as opera or ballet, 
nor was it ever at any time produced as a ballet-proper anywhere in 
the world. It is, as every one knows (except, it would appear, this 
same foot-noter) a ballet-opera, and as such was brought out at 
Drury Lane “some” 30 years ago, by Mr. Bunn (for Madlle, 
Duvernay, Miss Betts, and Mr. ‘Templeton), and subsequently 
revived, under the same gentleman's management, for the début of 
Miss Messent, in 1847, or thereabouts. I should feel greatly 
obliged to the printers of the Musical World if, henceforth, they 
will refrain from appending the signature of ‘ Dishley Peters,” or 
D). Peters,” or ‘Dishley,” or “Peters,” or * D. P.,"\ or 
“DP.” or * P.,” to anything that does not come before them in 
my handwriting. I have sins to answer for without fathering the 
gross stupidity of Mr. Shoot’s commentator in foot-note. 

vy. 

Tam always glad to hear from Mr. Otto Beard, who, if some- 
times pedantic and occasionally (remembering his analysis of 
Albrechtsberger) obscure, is invariably earnest, and not seldom 
convincing. What he now communicates is curious. Let my 
readers julge :— 

Str,—A new musical association, with a special purpose of its 
own, has been, or is being, founded in London, under the title of 
the Concordia, Its proclaimed object is to produce “ unperformed 
oratorios, cantatas, masses, &c. ;” and it appears from a prospectus 
issued by the society (and from a discourse delivered by one of the 
founders at a recent “ public rehearsal,” which took place at 
Exeter Hall), that the Concordia means to bring out not only 
works which have never been performed at all, but also works 
already known, but which, in the opinion of the association, are 
not per formed sufficiently often. ‘The Concordia publicly pledges 
itself not to give either The Messiah, The Creation, or Jsrael in 
Egypt, at its concerts ; which seems to me one of the most curious 
and original promises ever made. It is quite true that these and 
one or two other sacred works are played too often, and too much 
to the exclusion of compositions of equal, or nearly equal, 
merit, which are scarcely ever heard. But it must be remembered 
that The Messiah has not been forced upon the public through a 





preconceived determination on the part of a small body of enthu- 
siasts. ‘The frequent performance of The Messiah is to be explained 
by the simple fact that a large portion of the public admire it 
beyond everything else, and are always glad to listen to its sublime 
strains. ‘lo set out by disavowing all intention of ever performing 
the three most popular works in sacred music is to disregard a very 
obvious but also a very certain means of success.—Your obedient 
servant, Orro BearD. 
D. Peters, Esq. 


Mr. Beard says well. Nevertheless, it is not impossible but 


that the Concordia have come to their resolution out of charity to 
The Messiah, Israel in Egypt and The Creation—to Handel and 
Haydn. Why not give poor Mendelssohn the same chance by 
excluding also Elijah, St. Paul, and the Lobgesang? To be candid, 
I have no great faith in the increasing spread of amateur musicizing. 
Why can’t amateurs mind their own business, and leave music to 
musicians ? 
VI. 

This morning, with The Times, the Saturday Review, and last 
night's Pall Mall Gazette, came the following letter —why addressed 
to me I am at a loss to make out (but, as you will see, I have put 
it in small type—in * brevier,” so to speak) :— 

Sir,—If you consider it worth while to record in your columns, as 
likely to interest some of your readers, the following proof of the un- 
usual mildness of the present season, 1 beg to say that 1 caught yester- 
day a perfect specimen of the saffron or brimstone butterfly, not in a 
torpid state. as if too prematurely released from its chrysalis, but flying 
about as if it were already spring, in one of the highest and bleakest 
spots on the Surrey hills. lam, Sir, yours obediently, 

Ookdene, Ileadley, Epsom, Jan. 4. SPORTSMAN, 

Why couldn't you leave it alone, you brute? I'll be bound it 
was prettier than you. 

‘This brings me, by a pleasing interrupted cadence, to a letter 
from Mr. Shaver Silver, more or less about Italian Opera. 1 
append it in full, but under protest, and “no prejudice” well 
understood :— 

Sir,—There will be some remarkable changes next season at both 
our Italian Operas. I mentioned some time ago that Mdme. Grisi, 
the three years dwing which she had bound herself not to sing in 
public haviug expired, had accepted an engagement at Her Majes- 
ty’s ‘Theatre, Most persons would have thought that, inasmuch as 
Mdme. Grisi’s voice was already failing her in 1863 (and indeed 
much earlier), there was but little probability of her coming out 
again as a singer in 1866. Whatever effect three years’ repose may 
have had upon Mdme. Grisi’s voice, it at least cannot have restored 
it to the freshness of youth. But, however this may be, Mdme. 
Grisi is to sing next season at her Majesty's ‘Theatre. I am told 
that she will come out in her celebrated part of Norma, and I hear 
that Mdme. ‘Tietjens, with cruel kindness, has consented to appear 
as Adalgisa. ‘The duet of the second act will have the character 
of a duel; betting two to one on Adalgisa. Signor Mario follows 
the fortunes of Mdme. Grisi. He deserts the Royal Italian Opera for 
Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, as, twenty years ago, he deserted Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre for the Royal Italian Opera. ‘lhis transfer of 
allegiance is not so important now as it was then. Zempora mutan- 
tur, vox et mutatur in illis. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the place left vacant by the departure 
of Signor Mario will be filled by Signor Nicolini, a tenor who has 
been singing with great success at the Italian Opera of Paris. 
Signor Nicolini’s name reminds Mr. Punch of the Spectator. Pro- 
bably, if the Signor Nicolini who used to sing duets with a lion in 
Addison's time were alive now, he would still imagine himself ca- 
pable of taking the part of first Tenor. Singers never know when 
and where to stop—Omnibus hoe vitium cantoribus !—including 
even Signor Mario. Signor Mario might have flourished some 
time longer at the Royal Italian Opera, where he may be said to 
have taken root in the sympathies of a familiar, appreciative, con- 
genial audience. But is hie not rather too old for transplantation ? 
‘The experiment, to say the least, is a hazardous one. 

I have not yet heard who is to take the parts of the Gri:i r¢per- 
tvire, at the Royal Italian Opera, A proper representation of such 
characters as Norma, Lucrezia, Anna Bolena, &c., is not easy to 
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find. Otherwise, with Adelina Patti, Pauline Lucca, and Fiorett 
in his company (why, by-the-way, is Mdile. Fioretti not to be called, 
like the others, by her Christian name?), Mr. Gye will be in no 
want of prima donnas. Le is seriously in waut, however, of a con- 
tralto. Mdlle. Honoré was far from being an efficient substitute 
for Mdme. Nantier-Didi¢ée, who herself was not worthy of being 
yanked, I will not say with Alboni, but with Mdme. ‘l’rebelli, or 
with Mdlle. Grossi, who, considered as a pure contralto, is the most 
promising vocalist of the present day. Unless Nicolini should really 
sustain the reputation by which he is preceeded (a thing that 
happens in about one case out of twelve), our Italian companics 
will be as weak next season in tenors as they will be strong 
in the prima-donna department. Although the engagement of 
Mdme. Grisi will doubtless be made a *‘ feature” in Mr, Mapleson’s 
programme for the season, the soprano singers on whom he will 
really have to count will be Mdlle. ‘Tietjens and Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska. 

To D. Peters, Esq. SHAVER SILVER. 

Mr. Shaver Silver is good at his latinity. At the same time 
Mario does not desert the Royal Italian Opera—at any rate for two 
years—and, if for no other reason, because he can’t. Also Mr. 
Shaver Silver absurdly over estimates Malle. Eleonora (why not the 
Christian name ?) Grossi as a “ vocalist,” seeing that she is by no 
means an adept in the art of vocalisation. ‘To conclude Mdme. 
Titiens, or Tietjens, should issue an edict that her name be for the 
future spelt uniformly one way or the other. The thing is becoming 
a nuisance. Mr. Silver—owing perhaps to his being repeatedly 
quoted in these columns—is becoming a little careless, not to say 
perfunctory. Ile should live on less stimulating diet. 


+___...-—Me pascunt olive, 


’ 


Me cichorea, levesque malyie.” 

Let him adhere to olives, cicory and mallow—after the example 
of his, not to say admirer, but, feebly speaking, tolerator, the 
author. of these Meditationes. 

I can only afford small type for a letter addressed to me by the 
Editors of the Pull Mall Gazette, touching upon the shortcomings 
and non-comings of the Royal Academy of Music. Elsewhere I 
have allowed these gentlemen to pursue their argument at greater 
length, paradox, and prolixity, ‘The subjoined is a pop-gun. ‘The 
article quoted in another column (page 22) is a 500-pounder, 
Neither will hit the mark. 

Sir.—The British public ought to be reminded, if not informed for 
the first time, that they will probably be requested to allot £10,000 per 
annum for the placing the Royal Academy of Music on a sound basis. 
Nor is this all. They will be asked to find a portion of the funds for 
erecting a good building for the academy’s purposes, and a good site 
whereon to build it. Most people barely know that such an institution 
as the academy exists. But all those who know anything of its working 
are aware that it has been and is an utter failure. The Crown granted 
it a charter in 1830, specially moved thereto by the lite Lord West- 
moreland, but its system of management was originally unsound, its 
working has been far worse than was anticipated, and its principals and 
professors are among the foremost to ask for a reform, Keform, how- 
ever, is useless, ‘The existing establishment for many reasons ough: 
to be summarily abolished, and a new institution, more or less re- 
sembling the Conservatoire at Paris, erected in its place. Without 
going now into a detailed acccunt of its mismanagement, we may state 
a few facts which ought to be generally known, in anticipation ef 
coming Parliamentary action. The Paris Conservatoire has 600 pupils ; 
the Royal Academy about 70. ‘Those who have heard the band of the 
Conservatoire accompanying a singer have listened to an army of 
fiddlers all playing together with such perfectly subdued tones that the 
voice is not for a moment overpowered. In the Royal Academy they 
make every pupil learn some instrument, in addition to that which he 
really studies, in order to fill up gaps in their orchestra. The 
professors, too, are in the habit of frequently teaching by deputy, and 
and there is no resident superior to enforce the performance of the 
duties of pupils and professors alike. But if anytaing is needed to 
prove the call for sweeping away the whole existing institution, it is 
the fact that the singing pupils are not taught to read music at sight. 
They are not tanght, in technical terms, to sol-fa. The non-musical 
reader will not, of course, see the bearings of this neglect. In reality, 
it is worse than the omission of teaching spelling as an element in the 





general schooling of children. No patching up will do anything fora 
system that has been so shamefully abused. If Parliament consents to 
give the money it will be asked for, it ought to place the direction of 
the establishment in the hands of a small number of non-professional 
and unpaid gentlemen, and appoint a non-professional man to reside 
and rule, like the master of a university college, with a good salary. 
The actual teaching should be in the hands of professionals of high 
character, properly remunerated.—We are, Sir, your humble servants, 

To D. Peters, Esq. Pant Mari Gazerte, 

I propose (in the absence of an Academic retort) to touch lightly 
upon this subject eight days hence. Has Mr. H. F. Chorley 
nothing to say? My columns are open to his matter. 

Vil. 

I have perused with a certain degree of interest the letter 
(appended) of M. Flaneur E. Y. Etoile :— 

Dear Perers,—One of the things which they manage so much 
better in France is the payment of dramatic authors, which is made 
to depend on the success of their works. In Englan 1a dramatist 
receives so much for his piece, and no more or less whether it prove 
a startling success or a flat failure. In France the droits d'auteur 
are a certain share of the receipts of each night's performance, and 
hence the bad piece, as is right, produces him next to nothing, 
while the success, in some cases (teste Dumas fils) brings him ia a 
fortune. In England the pay is so bad that only those who have a 
special liking and aptitude for dramatic writing turn their attention 
to the stage. ‘There is a chance of an alteration in this state of 
things. Mr. Dion Boucicault, by far the cleverest English drama- 
tist of the day, is organising a strong agitation in the matter. 
Already certain managers have given in their adhesion, and if his 
brother dramatists are but staunch to the plan we shall soon have 
the droits d'auteur system recognised among us, with better pay for 
the authors and better pieces for the public as its result.—I am, 
dear Peter, yours in sincerity, FLANeur E. Y. Errore. 

M. Etoile writes tolerably good English for a Frenchman. Only 
let English dramatists imitate Mr. Dion Boucicault, and not filch 
all their pieces from the French, and I shall give them my 
countenance. Until then I cannot but wholly discountenance them, 
as pilferers and impostors—petty larceners if you will, but gigantic 
humbugs. I hate a play that is taken from the French and 
‘adapted to English manners.” Terruit urbem (speaking Adoni- 
cally). Moreover—to drop the dactylico-dimetric style—it gives 
me the colic. If honesty is not the best policy the law ought to 
make it so. 

Jan, 12. 


Duke 





Sia. Arpirt left on Thursday for Nottingham, with the Grisi- 
Mario towrned organised by Mr, Mapleson, the other artists being 
Mad. de Meric Lablache, Sig. Foli, and Malle. Emilia Arditi (violin 
soloist). Sig. Arditi returned from Paris on ‘Tuesday. He was pre- 
sent at several performances at the Grand Opéra, and on one ocea- 
sion at a representation of the Africaine. During his sojourn in 
Paris he heard several artists new to London, some of whom we 
have reason to believe are engaged for next season at Iler Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Mr. Jarrett returned from Paris on ‘Tuesday. He accompanies 
the Grisi- Mario tour as manager. 


Mote, ‘Tetsens. Another ‘ provincial” tour, with Mdlle. 
Tietjens as the * star,” and Mdlle. Sinico and Zandrina, Signors 
Stagno and Bossi as satellites, the attraction of the party being 
greatly enhanced by Sig. Piatti, as solo violoncellist, set out yes- 
terday. Sig. Bevignani is to be the conductor. 

Mr. Batre has left Biarritz for Madrid, with his youngest 
daughter and her husban1, the Duke d> Frias. 

Mobuie. ADELINA Patri has been singing with extraordinary suc- 
cess at Marseilles. She is expectz | in l’aris imme liately. 

Steyor Bevienant has left Loudon on a tour through the provinces 
with Mdile. ‘Titiens an | jarty. 

Sigvor SraGno, the youns texor of Her Majesty’s Ti.evtre, is 
engaged by Mr. Maplescn to sing in the provinces wit Madame 
G isi in Lucrezia Boryia a1 d Norma. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

In transforming Lord Byron’s Bride of Abydos into the 
libretto of an opera M. Jules Adenis had no small task set him. 
Exquisitely beautiful as the poem is, perfectly drawn as the cha- 
racter of Zulcika may be, and powerfully dramatic as is the sketch 
of Giaffir, the story has little variety and the incidents are not of 
that kind that improve, or do not deteriorate, by being transferred 
to the stage. M. Adenis, compelled utterly to alter Lord Byron, 
has manufactured what may be called a good operatic book, and 
his verses are decidedly above the average of those which are sup- 
plied by modern librettists. ‘The plot of the new opera follows 
the text of Lord Byron for some time closely, It would have been 
difficult to preserve the denoucment of the poem, there being nothing 
dramatic in the death of Selim and Zuleika, and people now like to 
see operatic affairs wound up to a happy conclusion. At a grand 
theatre a serious termination might be desirable ; but the ThéAtre- 
Lyrique suffers no dolorous ending, and Madame Carvalho is 
altogether more attractive when smiling than when lamenting. 
M. Adrien Barthe, the composer, has had even a harder task 
imposed upon him than M. Adenis, — It is always a thankless 
undertaking to write music for the Theéitre-Lyrique, since the 
manager invariably interferes, and, no matter who the com- 
poser, insists on alterations and additions. Of course M. Car- 
valho is a first-rate musician, a great poet, a thorough dramatist 
and a profound manager, and therein lies his excuse. When 
M. Barthe sent in his partition to the Théatre-Lyrique, it 
was straight discovered that Madame Carvalho had not been sufli- 
ciently minded in the apportioning of the music, so that the 
composer was enforced to add two or three pieces more that the fair 
and talented spouse of the director should have those ample oppor- 
tunities, which are invariably afforded her, of exhibiting her great 
talent—more particularly her ornamental talent—in the most 
conspicuous manner. It is fortunate for Madame Carvalho that 
Byron’s description of Zuleika is not as well known in Paris as 
in London, or her warmest admirers would scarcely laud her for 
having put on so unseemly aseeming. lor my own part, I can see 
that the songstress, whose ability and fitness for certain things no 
one can dispute, has nothing whatever in common with Byron's 
heroine ; and can well believe, that when Selim, in the enthusiasm 
of his love, apostrophised Zuleika in the following lines— 

“ She was a thing of life and light, 

‘That seen becaine a part of sight, 

And rose, where er | turned mine eye, 

The morning star of memory "—, 
he was thinking of anybody besides Madame ,Miolan Carvalho. 
Jet me do real justice to Madame Carvalho and own that her 
singing in M. Barthe’s opera was most excellent, and that she 
created this time a legitimate impression. I like the new compo- 
ser and think he is destined to cut a figure in the musical world. 
He gives me better hopes than any composer I have heard since 
Gounod, and I especially admire him because he is not afraid or 
ashamed to copy Rossini. ‘That M. Barthe had laid up in his 
heart profound reminiscences of Comte Ory, and that they have found 
their way into public through his pen, is no proof whatever of 
plagiarism, but rather indicates a profound sympathy with true 
music. ‘Lhe Jtaucce d’ Abydos is a genuine success, and is likely to 
fill the theatre for a reasonable time. MM. Montjauze did not quite 
satisfy me in Selim, the most romantic of lovers, and his singing 
was unequal, M. Ishinael felt and understood—or seemed to feel 
and understand—the character and music of the stern Giaffir ; and 
M. Lutz made as much as could be made of the small part of 
Haroun. 

‘The new salle of the Conservatoire has been opened, and is pro- 
nounced the handsomest and most spacious music-hall in Paris. 
‘Lhe inauguration entertainment was given on Thursday last. An 
overture by M. Dubois, * Grand prix de Rome” in 1861; a can- 
tata called, Les Rivang deaux Nemes; another cantata, Renaud 
dans les Jardins, the words by M. Camille du Locle, music by M. 
Lenepveu; and a comedy by M. Pigault-Lebrun, made up the 
principal items in the programme. <A brilliant and splendid as- 
sembly was present. In the Ministerial box were His Excellency 
Marshal Vaillant, Minister of the Imperial Household and of the 
Fine Arts, M. le Comte de Nieuwerkerke, superintendent of the 
kine Arts, M. Camille Doucet, director of the theatres, MM. 





Auber, Ambroise Thomas, M. Gautier, and M. de Beauchéne, 
Secretary of the Conservatoire. The salle was filled with artists, 
musicians and all the notabilities of the Press. ‘The first ** Con- 
cert Extraordinary ” was given in the new hall, on Sunday, by 
the ‘* Société des Concerts.” ‘The selection comprised Beethoven's 
Symphony in A; the double chorus of Meyerbeer, ‘* Adieux aux 
jeunes Mariés ;” Mendelssohn's overture to The Isles of Fingal ; 
te: array from Haydn's Seasons; and the overture to Der 
“reischiitz. 

It is rumoured here that the director of the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, has entered into negotiations with Mdlle. Nilsson, the 
Swedish cantatrice of the Théatre-Lyrique, purposely to sing the 
role of the Queen of Night in the Flauto Magico, to be produced 
this season at his theatre. But I hear also that Madame Passy - 
Cornet, who early in December appeared as the Queen of Night at 
the Imperial Opera of Vienna, has also been engaged by Mr. 
Frederick Gye for the same part. Surely both reports cannot be 
true ; or, indeed, has the imaginative and enterprising ¢mpresario 
secured the two as a set off against Ima de Murska? Madame 
Passy-Cornet has been a vocal professor at the Viennese Conser- 
vatory for many years, and is therefore no longer young. ‘There 
is much talk about her, and she may be good. 

‘The new opera Le Voyage en Chine, which, as I informed you a 
fortnight since, was produced at the Opéra-Comique on the 9th of 
the current month, has been composed by M. Francois Bazin, the 
libretto being the joint performance of MM. Labiche and Delacour. 
M. Bazin is neither an unknown, nor an untried musician. He is 
pg of harmony at the Conservatoire and some of his pupils 
iave greatly distinguished themselves. He is also one of the 
directors of the Orphéon Society and his supervision has exercised 
a powerful influence in the administration of that body. M. Bazin 
is favourably known as a composer. His first venture in public 
was a cantata called Loise de Montfort, which was played at the 
Opéra and achieved a decided success. His first dramatic essay 
was an operetta in one act, Le Trompette de M. le Prince; his second, 
an opera in two acts, Madelon; and his third, best of all, Maitre 
Pathelin, Every subsequent work showed M. Bazin to be an im- 
proving writer, and certainly, as far as I am enabled to judge, ke 
Voyage en Chine, of all his productions for the stage, is the nearest 
approach yet made to an artistic and perfected work. 

Jean Frédéric Auguste Ponchard, one of the most accomplishe 1 
musicians of the present century, died in Paris on Saturday, in the 
77th year of hisage. His father, Antoine Ponchard, was in succes- 
sion professor of music at the College of Pontlevoy, collector :of 
taxes of the district of Auxerre, leader of the band at the Lyons 
‘Theatre, and finally maitre de chapelle at the church of St. 
Kustache, Paris. is son was received as a pupil at the Conser- 
vatoire in Paris, the 13th of July, 1808, in the class directed by 
Gavat. Ile obtained the first prize in singing and the second in 
lyric tragedy and comedy so early as the year 1810. Ponchard 
very quickly became a favourite with the public. . He distinguished 
himself in the operas of La Scrénade, L’ Amant et le Mari, Le Jeune 
Oncle, Masaniello, Joconde, Le Petit Chaperon Rouyje, and La 
Dane Blanche. Ponchard retired from the theatre in 1834 and 


devoted himself to teaching. He was appointed: Professor at the’ 


Conservatoire, and produced several excellent pupils, among them 
Madame Prevost and Mdlle. Caillault, who beoome his wife. » His 
son, Charles Ponchard, has been attached to the Opéra Comiqu- 
for many years, after having passed two years at the Coméie 
Frangaise. 

The third Popular Concert of Classical Music (second serigs) 
was given on Sunday last. ‘Che programme was as follows :— 
Symphony in E flat—Mozart; Overture to the Prophéte—Meyer- 
beer; Allegretto Scherzando from symphony in F—Beethoven ; 
Music to Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream—Mendelssohn. 
‘The orchestra was directed by M. Pasdeloup. ‘The concert. was 
remarkable for the first performance in public of Meyerbeer’s 
overture, which, it may be remembered, was left out by the com- 
poser after being rehearsed, not, however, because it was nyt 
deemed worthy of preservation, but because there being an im- 
perative necessity for curtailment, the overture was selected by 
Meyerbeer as one of the pieces to be omitted, I was not able to 
attend the concert on Sunday, which I regret exceedingly, ag, I 
should much like to have heard the overture to the Praphete. 

Paris, Jan, 10th. Montacvue SHoor. 
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MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S BALLAD CONCERT. 


Many people were of opinion that Madame Sainton-Dolby made 
a great mistake when she announced a concert with the programme 
almost entirely composed of ballads. It was altogether unusual, 
and the public, who had been accustomed to the bravuras of Ros- 
sini, Donizetti and Bellini, and the grand dramatic scenas of 
Verdi and Gounod, would in all probability feel no interest in an 
evening devoted to plain song without a single example from the 
florid school. Madame Sainton, nevertheless, thought differently, 
and she was moved to give her ballads by two considerations :— 
first, inasmuch as English singers can sing ballads infinitely better 
than they can bravuras ; secondly, that the popular taste seems at 
this moment to incline back, as it were, to the old form of native 
song, and to long for the simple singing days of Kitty Stephens, 
Braham, Sinclair, Wilson, Miss Byrne, Mrs. Waylett and Madame 
Vestris. Facts are stubborn things and sometimes convince the 
most contumacious. The success of Madame Sainton’s Ballad 
Concert—given on Monday evening, at St. James’s Hall—was in- 
dubitable, ‘The hall was crowded ; the company select ; applause 
in excess. Nearly half the selection was encored, and nearly every 
iece received with vociferous cheers. ‘Ihe fair beneficiare sang Herr 
lumenthal’s song, ‘‘ The Children’s Kingdom ;” a new ballad 
called ‘The Lady of Kienast’s Tower,” words by Mr, Planche, 
music by Virginia Gabriel; and two ballads by Claribel, ‘‘ I can- 
not sing the old songs,” and ‘‘ Maggie’s Secret,” Herr Blumen- 
thal's song, aided even by Madame Sainton’s most expressive siag- 
ing, created no effect. Not so, however, Virginia Gabriel's new 
song, which, given with faultless taste and great variety of feeling, 
was encored with enthusiasm, and repeated with increased effect, 
This song, if recommended by the singing of the great contralto, 
is sure to become a favourite. Claribel’s two ballads have gained 
no mean publicity through the singing of Madame Sainton, who 
was never in a happier mood, nor in better voice than on Monday 
evening, and who gave both songs literally to perfection. Madame 
Rudersdorff sang Haydn’s canzonet ‘She never told her love,” 
and the ballad, ‘*She wore a wreath of roses.” ‘The latter, 
enforced with infinite vigour and great command of voice, was 
redemanded, when Madame Rudersdorff thought proper to substi- 
tute ‘‘ Within a mile o’ Edinbro’ town.” The fair ‘leuton, more- 
over, introduced a new Venetian song, ‘‘ Beneath the blue trans- 
parent sky,” composed by Signor Randegger : a capital song, ex- 
cellently sung, but:can hardly be numbered with the ballad tribe. 
Herr Reichardt had a great success in two songs of his own com- 
position, the popular ‘*Thou art so near and yet so far,” anda 
new song, You must guess,” composed expressly for the Ballad 
Concerts. Both were warmly encored. For the former Herr 
Reichardt substituted his own ‘‘ Cradle Song,” and the latter he 
repeated. ‘The new song is sure to gain admirers. It has some- 
thing in it reminiscent of the manner of Schubert, and is eminently 
vocal, Mdlle. Drasdil, pupil of Madame Rudersdorff, has a very 
charming contralto voice, and is sure to make. her mark in the 
musical world. She sang Herr Blumenthal’s song, ‘ ‘The days that 
are no more,” and Signor Randegger’s canzone, ‘‘ Joyous Life.” 
Mdlle. Drasdil’s pronunciation of English is very defective. It is 
evident that Madame Rudersdorff can teach singing better than 
she can English. Madame Drasdil was encored in her first song. 
The other singers were Miss Annette Hirst, Messrs. George 
Perren, Denbigh Newton, and Lawford Huxtable. Of these it is 
enough to say that Mr. George Perren sang ‘‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud” (encored, ‘* My pretty Jarie” given instead), and 
‘The Death of Nelson ,” which is eminently unsuited to his voice 
and style; and that Mr. Lawford Huxtable—a pupil of Signor 
Randegger's, who made his first appearance in public—has a very 
fine'bass voice. It would be as well if, in'the event of his making 
public singing his profession, Mr. Huxford Lawtable—we beg his 
pardon, Mr. Lawford Huxtable—could wrench his name some way 
or other out of its present unpronouncability. With the nomen- 
clature tow appertaining to him he could never hope to.give a 
benefit concert, as timid people would shrink from purchasing a 
ticket, fearing lest they should break down in attempting to pro- 
nounce hig name. A word to the wise. 
M. Sainton was the sole instrumentalist, but constituted a host 
in himself. He played his own Scotch Fantaisie and F. David's 
Andante ‘and ‘Scherzo Capriccioso to the manifest delight and 







































































astonishment of the audience, who cheered and applauded him to 
the echo. 

The success of Madame Sainton-Dolby's Ballad Concert will no 
doubt lead to other entertainments of the kind, and may eventually 
bring back to the old liking songs of pure home growth, if not, 
indeed, make known to the world simple singers of the ancient 
school, who had little or no chance while fashion encourage] 
nothing but bravuras, cavatinas, display pieces and grand dramatic 
scenes. We can afford room for both styles, and should give both 
styles a chance. 

—) —_—_—. 


Muttoniana. 





Not to hash occurrence, friccassee rumour, or even mince mat- 
ter (as Horace Mayhew would say), the following has but now 
come to foot :— 

Dear Dr. Suoz,—London society has been amused for the last fort- 
night with the report of a serious quarrel between the Lys erg of a 
contemporary serial and the three leading members of his staff. 
With a circumstantiality worthy of Sir Benjamin Backbite, and with 
almost as much detail as in his celebrated story of the pistol-bullet 
which grazed against the little bust of Shakespere on the mantel-shelf, 
and wounded the postman who was bringing a double letter from 
Northamptonshire, we were told the exact cause of the quarrel, the 
defiant words used by the recalcitrant editor, and the course which he 
and his friends had determined on adopting, On excellent authority [ 
ean state that the whole story was, from first to last, a canard, utterly 
destitute of the slightest fuundation,—I am, dear Dr. Shoe, yours very 
faithfully, Epmunp Y. Fuanecor. 

Mr. Edmund Y. Flaneur might have spared himself the trouble 
of writing —at all events of writing to Dr. Shoe. Mr. Ap’Mutton 
had never an angry word with any one of ‘the three leading 
members of his staff.” Dr. Shoe (respectfully), Dr. Queer, oa 
Dr. Wind are still—as they have been, and as they expect (confi- 
dentially) to be—on the best possible terms with him (Ap’M.). 
** London society” may go to blazes. Perhaps Mr. Edmund Y, 
Flaneur would like, for once in a way, to try his hand (in the pro- 
longed absence of Mr. Ap’Mutton) at editing Muttoniana? Does 
he recall the collapse of Phaeton? ‘ Jbimus ! ibimus !"—would be 
briefly his cry— whether Libra, Capricornus, or the (formidolosus) 
Scorpio beheld him. O vanitas vanitatis! And then, ‘a canard 
UTTERLY DESTITUTE OF THE SLIGHTEST foundation!” If ‘* utterly,” 
why “the slightest?” And if ‘the slightest,” why ‘‘utterly?” And, if 
‘* destitute,” why either? Mr. Horace Mayhew would have written 
utterly unfounded, or without the slightest foundation, or destitute of 


Jonndation, or (for he is spare of words) foundationless, or (for he 


is averse to polysyllables), unfounded, or (for he is parsimonious 
even of syllables), unfounded. Mr. Harmony Silver would vouch 
then much on behalf of IL. M. Or, if bashful, Mr. Shirley Brooks 
might be applied to. 

A Pit. ror rue Kiws. 

S1r,—It is more tian probable that the next few years will see the 
extinction of those Christmas entertainments generally known as 
“pantomimes.” This class of amusement received its first shock in 
the production of burlesques. which, originally brought forth for the 
delectation of the Easter holiday folk, soon capplanted at some theatres 
the ordinary clown and pantaloon foolery at Christmas. But there are 
signs that the public are beginning to tire of burlesque, and at the pre- 
sent writing there are four of the principal London theatres—viz., the 
Adelphi, Lyceum, Olympic, and Princess’s—which have not deviated 
in the least from their ordinary sourees of attraction. ‘To these may 
be added the St. James’s and the Haymarket; for neither Mr. Oxen- 
ford's humorous skit nor Mr. Planché's polished revue can be strictly 
classed among Christmas pieces. It used to be said that pantomime 
was the special attraction for children; but the fact is, as was first 
pointed out several years ago in a very clever paper by Mr. Charles 
Collins in All the Year Round, that the tastes of children are changed, 
and they infinitely prefer the interesting drama or a funny farce to the 
practical buffoonery of the pantomimists, which frightens them if they 
are very young, and bores them if they are at an age to understana 
better things. When pantomimes were attractive the clown had d 
lame and a reputation, but who hears of a clown now? ‘There have 
been no clowns since Mr. ‘Tom Matthews washed the bismuth from his 
face and Mr. Paul Herring lost his youth. ‘The pantomime at Druy 
Lane means Mr. Beverley, the pantomime at Covent Garden meus 
Messrs. Payne, but Mr. Beverley’s magie brush could be and has been 
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employed even more effectively (Cn other subjects, and the wondrou 


pantomimic humour of the Messrs. Payne would show quite as cleverly 
in a ballet.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, Friaxeur Y. Epuunp. 
Dr. Shoe would like to see Mr. Flaneur Y. Edmund at a child- 

ren's rout. Ilis (Shoe’s) eye !—wouldn't he (Flineur Y. Edmund) 
catch it! ‘To what does Flaccus allude when he sings :— 

si ————— _quum popul us frequens 

Fa austum theatris ter crepuit sonum—.” 
if not to child:en at a pantomime? Ask John Oxenford. 


Dr. Punch has forwarded an advertisement, for which he 
demands the extra (ordinary) circulation of Muttoniana. 'To be 
(respectfully) brief, Dr. Shoe at once complies :— 
FPYATTYMOUSE (Regent's Park ).—Two— Mephistopheles—James—gum- 

fe {— maynesia—jam— perilelion—snails—Eleusinia 

g—Earl—adaniant—polaposcoposity— MUSICAL WORLD—eel’s feet— 
St alr of the Isles—soap—Dissenters—phlebotomy. No other terms, and 
don't waste time, but meet me at L’unch’s Private Inquiry Office, 85, Fleet 
Strect, E.C 

Dr. Shoe is reminded of a couplet which Guastavinius cites out 
of Censorinus (** Mens erit apta capi,” &e.) :— 

“ The mind is apt to look for hot or cold, 
As corn luxuriates in a better mold.” 

The translation is by Mr. Zamiels Owl, and therefore respected 
by Dr. Shoe. But to be brief, hear Mr. Longears :— 

Drar Suoe,—Whether an opera which never drew out of Germany, 
and which, intelligibly enough, failed to draw in Paris (as the Mysteres 
d'/sis), ia now destined, Jike Medea, which never drew anywhere, to 
draw in London—I mean Die Zauber flote—is a matter of dispute between 
the King and Count Bismarck. ‘The king says “ Yea ;” Bismarck says 
“Nay.” Both agree to refer to Dr, Shoe, although Bismarck at first 
proposed Jules Benedict, the composer. Will you put your foot to 
it, dear Shoe, and oblige yours humbly, A. Lonaears. 

Berlin, Schloss Esel, Ymas Eve. 

P.8.—I write these lines as we all three are carousing. The king is 
tant svit peu fresh, Bismarck more or less egayé, Mr, Longears, as usual, 
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sober as a judge.—A. L. 

Dr. Shoe (being lethargic) is unable to decide. Mr. Benedict 
will perhaps kindly satisfy Mr. Longears. Nevertheless, he proceeds 
to impinge a protest from Coln :— 

Dear Suor.—Poor Cwsar converted into Cooper! Certainly the 
numerous readers of the Musical World in general, and the Muttontana 
brothers particularly, must have been puzzled to find out when just 
Cooper could have exclaimed Veni, Vidi, Vict! according to my last 
letter! The printer's Devil this time has not only taken this historical 
liberty, but was kind enough to print inflexibility instead of flexibility, 
on speaking of Mdlle. Tietjens’ voice, ete.: ete. Yours, dear Shoe, 

Céln, Nov. 26, 1865. Ercerera, 

Mr. Etcetera should throw his protest at the head of Dr. Head. 
Dr. Shoe does not, at the same time (respectfully), see why Cooper 
should not, at any pinch, have said as much. Nevertheless, he 
(Shoe) did not convert * poor Cesar into Cooper.” But this by 
the heel. 

A Hat fellow-Commoner, who has been reading Dr. Punch’s 
Table- Talk, begs Dr. Shoe to cast an eye over ‘Talk 214.” Dr. 
Shoe, always ready to oblige, has cast an eye particular, and now 
entreats the readers of Muttoniana to cast an eye general :— 

Thanks to Signor Arditi, London has heard some of Herr Wagner's 
Tannhidiuser music at last. I have not, but them which has tells me it 
is none so dusty, Spex the crickets have been too shirty. 

Dr. Shoe (respectfully) would have attributed the foregoing to 
Mr. Artemus Ward, to whom he (Shoe) humbly apologises. To 
proceed, Dr. Shoe, this morning, fell over the subput—which he 
supertickets as 

A CONSIDERATE STAGE SINGER, 

“Jn consideration of the comparatively small receipts at the French 

Opera,* Mdlle. Pattit has consented to reduce her ordinary terms of 


£200 a night to £120. 





* Query—French-/talian Opera ? 
t Query—Adelina Patti. 
t Query—£120 a night? Dr. Shoe fell over the above in the 


+ 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘The queries are his (Shoe’s). ‘To conclude— 


Dr. Yellow, sitting-editor of J’un, has forwarded a brace of 
elenches, with a request that Dr, Shoe will authorise their insertion, 
Dr. Shoe assents, 





Evencu I. 

Secretary Stanton has no great love for music. Nevertheless, Secre- 
tary Welles, who is said to be quite deaf, has a weakness for it. A 
professor of music in Washington, who was trying to get up a series of 
subseription concerts in the city iast winter, called upon Mr. Stanton to 
get him to subscribe, and mentioned as an inducement that the 
Secretary of the Navy had already put his name down. “Qh,” re- 
plied the head of the War Department, “if I were as deaf as the 
Secretary of the Navy, I would subscribe too.” 

Evencu II, 

Lui aussi aurait pu dire, avec la méme mélancolie et la méme ironie 
que lord Byron: “ Quand j’étais un beau aux cheveux bouclés...” 
(When 1 was a FASHIONABLE TO ‘THE BUCKLED HAIR !...) Lui aussi aurait 
eu de quoi se faire un oreiller parfumé avec ceux de ses maitresses,— 
des brunes, des blondes, des rousses! Lui aussi aurait atteint le mille 
etrede Don Juan,—en moins de temps que Don Juan! Lui aussi 
avait été le bourreau des coeurs—et le bourreau des cranes !—( Figaro.) 


Dr. Shoe is glad that Secretary Welles is deaf and sorry that 
Secretary Stanton is not deaf. Nevertheless, he (Shoe) would be 
obliged if Dr. Yellow will, in the next issue of J’un (besides in- 
serting some fun) insert the name of the poem in which Lord Byron 
says 
“ When I was a fashionable to the buckled hair.” 

“ Buckled hair” is good. But why does Dr. Yellow steal an 
elench from M. Figaro Jouvain Villemessant ? 


Boot and Hook, Shoebury, Jan. 12. 


—-— = 


Epixsureu.—The Music Hall was filled in every part on Saturday 
night. ‘The artistes engaged were Miss Anna Hiles, Miss Helen Kirk, 
and Mr. G. Inkersall, The programme opened by Miss Hiles singing 

“ Bid me discourse,” which was excellently rendered, and encored, 
Miss Hiles sings carefully, and the pieces selected for her particularly 
suited her voice. Her other songs were “ Thou art for ever mine,” and 
“ Why throbs this heart.” Miss Kirk was warmly received, and sang 
with her accustomed expression. Mr. Inkersall’s songs were “ Phoebe 
dearest,” “ Nina,” and * Molly Brown.” 

Beaumont Insvirurion (From a correspondent).—'The first concert or 
the season took place on Monday evening, when the following artists 
assisted :—Madame Louisa Vinning, Miss Danielson, Madame Laura 
Baxter, Mr. W. H. Weiss, and Mr. Frank Elmore. Miss Matilda 
Baxter was the pianist; Mr. Viotto Collins, violinist; Mr. Frank 
Mori, conductor; and Myr. D. Francis, director. ‘lhe concert gave 
entire satisfaction to the audience, who were liberal in their applause, 
especially to Mr. Frank Elinore, who is evidently a favourite with 
them, and sang his new song, “ Airy, fairy Lilian,” with taste and 
expression. Madame Laura Baxter and Miss Matilda Baxter appear 
also to be great-favourites with the habitués of the Beaumont Institu- 
tion Concerts. 


Taylor Shoe. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
NoveLtto anp Co,—* Little by little,” a series of graduated lessons in the art ot 
Reading Music. 
Robert Cocks anv Co.—“*The Aldbury Waltz," by Emity E, Armstrona. 
JeweL..—“ Slow movement from a trio by Haydn" for the organ, by JAMes GaTTie, 
DEAN AND Son.—* wot Almanack,” by an Old Hand. 





Advertisements, 











DR. ‘STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiant 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


THIRD EDITION. 


‘does VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Frerkart’s celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
CHIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street, W, 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


HLOE SAT BESIDE THE RIVER. VIRGINIA 


J Gasnien. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 


OVE IS GONE A MAYING.  Vireinia 


Gasriet. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 8s. 








HEN SPARROWS BUILD. Virginia 


GapriEL. 3s. 

SONG TO LAY AT THE FEET OF MY 
LOVE. Vineinra Gasriet. 3s. 

HE LIST’NING MOTHER VirciniA GaprieL. 


Sung by Mdme. Sarnron Doxsy. 3s. 


OSALIND. ArtuuR §S. SULLIVAN. 


Mr, Cumminas. 2s. 6d. 











Sung by 





ILLOW SONG. Artuur S. SULLIVAN. 


For Contralto. 2s. 6d. 


RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. <Anrraur S$. 


Sutiivan. 33, 


MISTRESS MINE. Arruur 8. SvLzvan. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. 2s. 64d. 


IGH NO MORE, LADIES. 


_ Suntivan. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 2s. 6d. 


LOST CHORD. G. A. MACFARREN. Words 


by ApELAIpE Procrer. 3s. 


WEET NIGHTINGALE. _ F. Boscovircu. 


Mdme, Lemmens-Suerrineton’s favorite Song. 3s. 


Qyser*. 


Louisa Pyne. 











Artuur S. 











FanoRne Bercerk. Sung by Miss 





ARLY LOVE. fF. Muscrave. 4th Edition. 





4 2s. 6d. 
EARING OF THE GREEN. The Popular 
Song. 2s. 6d. 





B*. THE BLUE SEA. Henry SMArr. 
23. bd. 





()XLY A WITHERED ROSE. J. R. Tuomas. 
3s, 





OWN AMONG THE LILIES. 


Tuomas. 3s, 


J. R. 


HILE GENTLE ONES ARE ROUND US. 


J.R. Tuomas. 3s. 


EAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SEA. 


Chorus ad. lib, J. R. Tuomas. 3s. 


A®48 SONG. Mariarr. 8s. 








With 








EN E RIDICOLO. A. RAaNnpDeceer. The 


most fashionable Song of the Day, sung by all the most dis- 
tinguished Artistes. 38s, 


METZLER & Co.,35 to 38, Gt. Marlboro’ St.,London 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 
LIST OF 


Helv and Popular 


DANCE MUSIC 


QUADRILLES. 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready) . C.Goprrey 40 40 
KING OF DIAMONDS. . C.Jounson 46 50 
LONDON SEASON . C.Goprrey 40 40 
ROYAL STUART W.H. Cattcorr40 40 
LITTLE BO-PEEP . ROSENMULLER 2 0 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . s 20 

SHAMROCK . . J. Wass P 40 


LAN CERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE . . D.Goprrey 40 50 
THE ORIGINAL . ‘ ° , 30 


WALTZES, 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready) . . C.Goprrey 4 0 
DAWN OF LOVE. ‘ , . ” 40 50 
LONDON SEASON 4 ‘ ” 40 40 
QUEEN OF MAY. C. IL. Marriorr 4 0 


POLKAS. 


. C. Biog -80 
- MINNIE. - 30 
. CooTre . ~-3@ 





SOLO. DUET. 


THE DOT 
THE FROST . 
THE PUNCH POLKA . 


GALOPS. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE . C. Goprrer. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON ‘ ‘ ‘ iy 40 
PURITAN’S DAUGHTER . C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . . R.F. Harvey 3 0 


ITUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


HESSES 
(rean Book 


DR. STEGGALL. 


Price 6s, in Cloth. 


CONTAINING 


ANDANTE in G. 

Prevupe anp Ivave in D. 

Pretuve in G Minor. 

Preiupe anv Fvucur in D Minor. 

VARIATIONS ON AN OntainaL Tueme in A flat. 

Pre.upe anv Fvaue in EF flat. 

Pre._upe anv Fvaeue in E Minor. 

VaRIATIONS ON THE Cuora.e, “Sei lob und ehr 
dem hochsten.” 

Posriupe (Prelude and Fugue in C Minor) in the 
style of Bach. 

Fanrasta in E Minor. 

Pre_vupE aNp Fuaugr on the name “ Hesse.” 

ANpANTINO in F, 

Vouunrary in G, 

Anpante in E Minor. 

ANDANTE in EK. 

Pre_upE AND Fvaue in C, 

A.uearo Moperarto in C, 

Anpantinxo in A Minor. 

Post.LupeE in G. 

AnpantTIxo in E Minor. 

Postiupe in D. 

ALLEGRETTO CON MOTO in A, 

Anpayte in F, (For the Full Organ.) 

Fanrasia in D. (For Concert use.) 

Prevvupe in C. 

Prevvupe in C Minor. 

Trio in E Flat. 

Fawnrasia in O Minor. (For Concert use. ) 

Preiupe in F, 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET. | 





‘ALBERTS 


N E W 
Dance Music 


“Sicily Quadrille,” 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s, 





“Twilight Dreams” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s, 


“Home, Sweet Home” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s, 








CHAPPELL & CO, 


00, NEW BOND STREET. 
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